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you could order a job made to measure— 





wouldn't you ask for— 







PERMANENCY?P A job that would last just 





as long as you wanted it to last for you. 







\1q 






EVER-INCREASING INCOMEP One that 


grew with the passing of years; one without 

















automatic terminations. 






DEPRESSION-PROOF INCOMEP From an 








organization whose fieldmen’s income in- 


JOBS MADE 
TO 
MEASURE 





creased straight through the Depression. 
















A Worry-FREE JOBP One assuring in- 











come in disability, death benefits to your 









family, a retirement income. 







A Jos You’D LIKE? Because you'd be 








proud to represent a company whose polli- 









cies have unquestioned safety and unusually 








low cost. 
















If these are some of the specifications you would 
ACACIA demand if you could order a job made to mea- 
sure, ask about Acacia’s Opportunity Contract) 
MUTUAL ° 
| Y 
LIFE INSURANCE GOMPANY 


William Montgomery, President 















Acacia Building Washington, I). C. 
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that 


Out 


FRANK L. 
ROWLAND 
Executive Secretary, 
Life Office 
Management 
Association 


Biographical 
sketch 
on page 13 








Mr. Rowland, when traveling auditor of Mr. Rowland at the time he entered the 
the B. F. Goodrich Company—!917. Upon graduation from high school—!909. life insurance business—!923. 
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For Over 88 Years 






N 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual is- 
sued its first policy. From that day to 





this it has always endeavored to furnish 





the best possible life insurance service at 





the lowest possible cost. That it has been 





successful is shown by the enviable repu- 
tation which the company enjoys among 
those who buy insurance and among 


those who sell it. 


— Marsachusels Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 






Bertrand J. Perry, President 














LACHESIS SPINS 


The beginning and ending of life were con- 
tro.led by two other Fates, according to the 
Greeks, but it was Lachesis who spun the thread, 
and worked into the woof the act:ons and events 
which shaped a man’s destiny. Life insurance 
plays the part of Lachesis in the affairs of men 
today. 


Fidelity, for instance, has brought into the lives 
of more than 100,000 policyholders in 37 states 
an economic security which is measured by more 
than 363 millions of insurance in force and 
backed by more than 126 millions of assets. 





| Fidelity is widely and favorably known as a 
friendly company. 


PP txsur. MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
| PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALSOT. Presuient 
































“WHATS NEW?" 









“Have you heard 
Y,rbout the Berkshire’s new 
GUARANTOR PLAN? 


It’s the smartest buy in all- 











round financial security I've 





ever seen, and I'll tell you 
why—IT PAYS THREE WAYS. When I'm 65 | get a 


cash payment which will come in mighty handy when | retire 





’ 





but in event of a death claim, either before or after age 65, my 





family will receive—first, a cleanup fund and second, a re- 





adjustment income over a period of years.” 





“Sounds good! Where can | get further details?” 


Cth any Berkshire Generaletyent 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — 


F. H. RHODES, President 


Litisfield, c Mass. 








INCORPORATED 18351 
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FATHER HAS HIS DAY 


June brings Father’s Day. They’re working mighty 
hard to make it catch the public fancy, but Father him- 
self is not very excited about it. 


Of course, it’s rather nice to sit on a pedestal for a 
day, but, after all, isn’t every day pretty much Father’s 
Day? 

For instance, millions of American Fathers have un- 
selfishly planned programs of Life Insurance to make 
their incomes live after them for the benefit of those 
they love. Father deserves a day! 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCECOI2 


hare tae 


obec. Rk. CLEMENTS, President) 
A DENT 


Home ornice™ 
NASHVILLE 












1 CRAIG, Chairman of the 








NATIONAL BLOG. 


Wy TENNESSEE 











The 


OLONIAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


A PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 


The COLONIAL patriot, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, said: “We mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honour.” 


Next to this is Life Insurance! 


OVER 115 MILLION IN FORCE 





Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. a 
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SPECTATOR 


Should a Woman Work ? 


approach are wont to invite the proffering of bizarre nostrums. 
So, our generation-long economic disorder has brought to the 
fore not a Moses but a host of pied-pipers. Presently, the nation 
finds it intriguing to discuss the wisdom of directing the sphere 
of woman’s influence to the home by restricting her business 
activities in a forced “Back to the Kitchen” march. 


Dipproech an that baffle and defy easy solution through a direct 


That a controversy over the need of such discrimination, 
which was to begin by legislation against married state employees, 
is timely serves to emphasize the distance traveled from the 
stilted repression of the Victorian Era, wherein woman was 
placed on a pedestal aloof,—albeit her morals were responsive 
to men of a generation given to passion and license. The discus- 
sion, moreover, in the recognition it brings of the entrance of 
women into practically every field of work permits a greater 
appreciation of the transition of the nation from an agricultural 
to an industrial one wherein the mass of the population is in 
urban rather than rural communities. The economic necessity 
which forced women out of the home seemingly, in a vicious 
circle, now becomes an outstanding contributor to the continua- 
tion of the disorder from which the necessity arose in the first 
place. 


Both the march from the farms to the cities and the increase 
of women in business and industry are impelled by an economic 
force beyond the strength of artificially inspired counteracting 
agitation. The refinements of civilization occasion changes and 
stresses in the social order. The burdens they impose only time 
can ease and rectify. The forced elimination now of women from 
their jobs would aggravate rather than appease the problems 
which confront. 


Life insurance men are concerned because women of inde- 
pendent incomes have been life insurance buyers and for the 
maintenance of their financial security must continue to be. On 
the other hand, woman’s capacity to produce, whether she is 
restricting her activities to housewifery or contributing to the 
actual income of the family by labor outside the home, has estab- 
lished an inherent right to the enjoyment of a secured, abundant 
way of life through the financial efforts of her husband, not only 
during his lifetime, but during her lifetime after his death. Her 
acceptance of a joint responsibility with her husband to econom- 
ically stabilize their home through productive labor does not 
excuse him from society’s demand that he protect the financial 
future of his wife. The income which both jointly enjoy must 
with reason be partly diverted, preferably through life insurance, 
against a day of sorrow and division. 
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HE first Federal Estate Tax was 

imposed by the Revenue Act of 

September, 1916, and a few months 
later (March, 1917) the law was 
amended so as to increase the tax 
rates. The Revenue Act of 1918 was 
the first to contain a specific subdivi- 
sion relating to life insurance. The 
basis of the current Federal Estate 
Taxation is found in the Revenue Act 
of 1926 as amended and the additional 
tax imposed by the Revenue Act of 
1932 as amended. The interval be- 
tween 1916 and 1939 has seen many 
changes in the Estate Tax laws, the 
exemptions have been lowered and the 
tax rates increased. 

“In addition to property passing 
under a will or the intestate laws, the 
gross estate for the purpose of the 
estate tax includes .. . certain trans- 
fers made during the decedent’s life- 
time without an adequate and fuil 
consideration in money or money’s 
worth, joint estates with right of sur- 
vivorship, tenancies by the entirety, 
life insurance even though payable 
to beneficiaries other than the estate, 
property over which the decedent ex- 
ercised a general power of appoint- 
ment, and dower or curtesy of the 
surviving spouse, or statutory estate 
in lieu thereof.” 

The tax is not upon the property, 
but upon the transfer of the net 
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THE 


FEDERAL 
ESTATE 


TAX 


History and Development 
of Act; Its Application To 
Life Insurance Ownership 
Today 


By 


WILLIAM HENRY FISSELL 


estate property. Net estate is the dif- 
ference between the total gross estate 
and the sum total of the authorized 
deductions. One of the authorized de- 
ductions for residents and citizens of 
the United States is the specific ex 
emption of $40,000.00. 


Tax Liability 

Naturally there is no tax if the 
estate value does not exceed the 
authorized deductions. However, it is 
necessary to file a tax return in every 
case except where the gross estate 
does not exceed the authorized specific 
exemption of $40,000.00. 

Article 5 of Regulations 80 defines 
the terms “citizen,” “resident” and 
“non resident.” 

“The first step in the determination 
of the tax liability is to ascertain the 
total value of the decedents gross 
estate. The second step is to 
subtract from the value of the gross 
estate the total amount of deductions 
authorized in order to arrive at the 
value of the net estate . . . The third 
step is the computation of the tax and 
any allowable credits.” 

“The estate is entitled, with certain 
limitations, to a credit against the 
estate tax for the Federal gift tax 
paid in respect of property included 
in the gross estate.” This is fully ex- 
plained in Article 9 of the Regula- 


tions, which also explains credits 
that may be had under certain condi- 
tions for estate, inheritance or suc- 
cession taxes paid. 

The gross estate of decedent is the 
value at the time of death of all his 
property, of every kind, everywhere, 
except real property situated outside 
the United States. Every item of the 
estate is valued at its fair market 
value, the value at which it would 
change hands between willing buyers 
and sellers. 

After the value of the gross estate 
has been established it is necessary te 
arrive at the net value of the estate 
The law allows the deduction of: 
funeral expenses; administration ex- 
penses; claims against the estate; un 
paid mortgages and amounts actually 
expended for the support of depen 
dents during the settlement of the 
estate. 

The item of funeral expenses may 
include a reasonable expenditure oD 
the part of the executor for a burial 
plot and a tombstone, provided this 
is also allowable under local laws. 

Administration expenses include: 
the cost of operating the decedent's 
estate; of collecting and distributing 
the assets; executor’s fees; attorney? 
fees and other miscellaneous expenses 
A bequest to an executor in lieu @ 
his fees is not a deductible item. Like 
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wise, trustee commissions do not con- 
stitute a deductible expense. All fees 
paid to attorneys in handling the 
estate are deductible, providing they 
do “... not exceed a reasonable re- 
muneration for the services rendered, 
taking into account the size and char- 
acter of the estate and the local law 
and practice.” 

Under miscellaneous expenses would 
be listed such items as “court costs, 
surrogate’s fees, accountants’ fees, 
appraisers’ fees, clerk hire, etc. 

Claims against the estate are those 
personal obligations of the decedent 
and they are deductible only if they 
are enforcible against the estate. 

“Deduction is allowed of the full 
unpaid amount of the mortgage upon, 
or of an indebtedness in respect to, 
any property of the gross estate, in- 
cluding interest which had accrued 
thereon at the time of death, provided 
the value of the property, undimin- 
ished by the amount of the mortgage 
or indebtedness, is returned as part of 
the value of the gross estate .. .” 


Support of Dependents 

If the local laws authorized the al- 
lowance for the support of the de- 
cedent’s dependents during the period 
of the settlement of the estate, then 
the actual amount so expended, if rea- 
sonable, can be deducted. The period 
of such support can not go beyond 
the time taken to settle the estate. 

The law also states in reference to 
charitable bequests, that the value of 
the net estate shall be determined 
... “by deducting from the value of 
the gross estate— The amount of all 
bequests, legacies, devices, or trans- 
fers, to or for the use of the United 
States, any state, territory, any sub- 
division thereof, or the District of 
Columbia, for exclusively public pur- 
poses, or to or for any corporation 
organized and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, lit- 
erary, or educational purposes, includ- 
ing the encouragement of art... no 
part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private 
stockholder or individual and no 
substantial part of the activities of 
which is carrying on propaganda, or 
otherwise attempting to influence leg- 
islation . . .” 

There is a specific exemption of 
$100,000 in determining the tax un- 
der the Revenue Act of 1926 and also 
Specific exemption of $40,000 in deter- 
mining the additional tax imposed by 
the Revenue Act of 1932 as amended. 
This is treated in Article 48 of Reg: 
ulations 80. 

The executor or administrator is 
liable for the filing of the return and 
the payment of the tax. He must file 
& preliminary return within two 


months after qualifying for his office. 
The tax is payable within fifteen 
months after the decedent’s death. 
An extension of time for the pay- 
ment of the tax may be had if the 
commissioner “deems it necessary” 
and the executor furnishes “security 
for the payment.” Interest will have 
to be paid on the tax due on any ex- 
tension of time granted. No single 
extension for more than one year will 
be granted, and the maximum time 
that can be extended is ten years. 

If the executor has filed his return 
within the prescribed time he may 
elect on his return to “have the prop- 





The tax is payable to the Collector 
of Internal Revenue. 

The tax on the net estate (the 
gross less the authorized deductions 
but prior to taking specific allowance) 
is figured as the additional tax under 
the Act of 1932, which specifically 
allows an exemption of $40,000. The 
second step is to compute the tax 
under the 1926 Act, which allows a 
specific exemption of $100,000. The 
difference in the two computations is 
the additional tax under the 1932 Act, 
and to which is added the 1926 tax 
less the 80 per cent credit for state 
inheritance taxes paid. 





CED: Me oF entebbn. .. 6. cciins csi s0% 
(2) Tentative tax—1932 Act, as amended 
(3) Total tax under 1926 Act.......... 
(4) Net additional tax—1932 Act...... 


(5) Net 1926 Tax—less 80% 


credit for state inheritance taxes paid. . 


$20,000,000.00 


(6) Total Federal Estate—1932 additional 


tax (4) plus net 1926 tax (5)... 


erty which was included in the gross 
estate on the date of the decedent’s 
death valued as of the applicable 
dates as follows: 

“(1) Any property distributed, sold 
or exchanged, or otherwise disposed 
of within one year after the dece- 
dent’s death, valued as of the date of 
such distribution, sale, exchange, or 
other disposition, whichever first oc- 
curs; 

“(2) Any property not distributed, 
sold, exchanged, or otherwise dis- 
posed of within such one-year period, 
valued as of the date one year after 
the date of the decedent’s death; 

“(3) Any property, interest, or 
estate which is affected by mere lapse 
of time, valued as of the date of the 
decedent’s death; except that an ad- 
justment is to be made for any dif- 
ference in its value, not due to such 
lapse of time, as of the date one year 
after the date of the decedent’s death, 
or as of the date of its distribution, 
sale, exchange, or other disposition, 
whichever date first occurs .. .” 

The optional date valuation was 
brought about by the depression. Dur- 
ing the early nineteen thirties several 
estates shrunk so much that their 
liquidated value was not sufficient to 
pay the Federal Estate Tax. The 
privilege of valuing the estate prop- 
erty one year later allows the execu- 
tor to take advantage of the lower 
values if they occur during the one- 
year period. 

The failure to give notice or make 
and file a return is punishable with 
a fine not exceeding $500, and to make 
a fraudulent return subjects the 
guilty party to a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or imprisonment for one year 
and the tax will be increased 50 per 
cent. 





Swe mene $1,000,000.00 
reeun 211,000.00 11,635,800.00 
be beieers 41,500.00 3,345,500.00 
ep er 169,500.00 8,290,300.00 
8,300.00 669,100.00 

fated wi 177,800.00 


8,859,400.00 


Item (1) is the net estate prior to 
the allowance of the specific exemp- 
tion. 

Item (2) is computed on item (1) 
less the specific exemption of $40,000. 

Item (3) is computed on item 
(1) less the specific exemption of 
$100,000. 

Item (4) is item (2) less item (3). 

Item (5) is item (3) less 80 per 
cent for state taxes paid. 

Item (6) is item (4) 
item (5). 

I have left to last the currently 
controversial section of the estate tax 
laws as far as the life underwriter is 
concerned. That is: 

“Sec. 302 (as amended by Sec. 404 
of the R.A. of 1934). The value of 
the gross estate of the decedent shall 
be determined by including the value 
at the time of death of all property, 
real or personal, tangible or intan- 
gible, wherever situated, except real 
property situated outside the United 
States— 

“(g) To the extent of the amount 
receivable by the executor as insur- 
ance taken out by the decedent upon 
his own life; and to the extent of the 
excess over $40,000 of the amount 
receivable by all other beneficiaries 
as insurance under policies taken out 
by the decedent upon his own life.” 

Article 25 of Regulations 80 states: 
“Taxable Insurance. The statute pro- 
vides for the inclusion in the gross 
estate of the insurance taken out by 
the decedent upon his own life, as fol- 
lows: (a) All insurance receivable 
by, or for the benefit of the estate; 
(b) all other insurance to the extent 
that it exceeds in the aggregate 
$40,000. 

“The term “insurance” refers to 
life insurance of every description, 


added to 
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including death benefits paid by fra- 
terna) beneficial societies, operating 
under the lodge system. Insurance is 
considered to have been taken out 
by the decedent, whether or not he 
made the application, if he acquired 
ownership, or any legal _ incident 
thereof in, the policy; but in the case 
of a decedent dying before Nov. 7, 
1934 (the date of the approval of 
the 1934 edition of the Regulations 
80), the provisions of the second par- 
agraph of Article 25 of Regulations 
70 (1929 edition) will continue to 
apply. The legal incidents of owner- 
ship in the policy include, for ex- 
ample: The right of the insured or 


his estate to its economic benefits, the 
power to change the beneficiary, to 
surrender or cancel the policy, to as- 
sign it, to revoke an assignment, to 
pledge it for a loan, or to obtain from 
the insurer a loan against the sur- 
render value of the policy, etc.” 
“Article 26. Insurance in favor of 
the estate. The provision requiring 
the inclusion in the gross estate of all 
insurance receivable by the executor, 
without any exemption, applies to the 
policies made payable to the decedent’s 
estate or his executor or administra- 
tor, and all insurance which is, in 
fact, receivable by, or for the benefit 
of, the estate. It includes insurance 








SUM THIS UP 


The put-it-off family provider who could 
protect his dependents with adequate insur- 
ance on his life might have difficulty in 
justifying his neglect. 

One of the helpful tasks of the life insur- 
ance salesman is to show a prospect the 
dangers of delay and the advantages of 


here-and-now action. 


Ge rudential — 


Inaurance 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Company of America 
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taken out to provide funds to meet 
the estate tax. The manner in which 
the policy is drawn is immaterial so 
long as there is an obligation, legally 
binding upon the beneficiary, to use 
the proceeds in payment of such taxes 
or charges. If the decedent took out 
insurance in favor of another person 
or corporation as collateral security 
for a loan or other accommodation, 
the insurance is considered to be re- 
ceivable for the benefit of the estate. 
The amount of the loan outstanding 
at the decedent’s death will be de- 
ductible in determining the net estate 
and the interest thereon will be de- 
ductible in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 36.” 

“Article 27. Insurance receivable 
by other beneficiaries. The statute 
requires the inclusion in the gross 
estate of the decedent of the proceeds 
of any policy, or the aggregate pro- 
ceeds of all policies, not receivable by 
or for the benefit of the decedent’s 
estate, to the extent that such pro- 
ceeds exceed $40,000, regardless of 
when the policy was or the policies 
were issued, if the decedent possessed 
at the time of his death any of the 
legal incidents of ownership. 


Exemption Allowed 


“The estate is entitled to only one 
exemption of $40,000 upon insurance 
receivable by the beneficiaries other 
than the estate. For example, if the 
decedent left life insurance payable 
to three such beneficiaries in the 
amounts of $10,000, $40,000 and $50,- 
000 (total, $100,000), the full amount 
should be listed on the return and 
therefrom subtracted the $40,000 ex- 
emption as provided in the appropri- 
ate schedule of Form 706. The word 
“beneficiaries,” as used in reference 
to the $40,000 exemption, means per- 
sons entitled to the actual enjoyment 
of the insurance money.” 

It is to be noted that last part of 
the first sentence of Article 27 would 
seem to indicate that the inclusion of 
insurance policies in the estate would 
hinge on “if the decedent possessed 
at the time of his death any of legal 
incidents of ownership.” 

In the recent case of Bailey et al., 
Exrs., v U. S., the Court of Claims 
held life insurance contracts in ex- 
cess of $40,000 includible in the tax- 
able estate, even though the insured 
had assigned all the incidents of 
ownership in the policies. The court 
emphasized the fact that the insured 
had applied for the insurance and 
paid the premiums. The form rather 
than the substance of the transaction 
was stressed. The court held that the 
Frick, St. Louis Union Trust Co. 
City Farmers Trust Co. and Bingham 
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eases dealt with life insurance con- 
tracts taken out and assignments 
made prior to the enactment of the 
taxing statutes. 

The plaintiffs in this case cited 
three cases which upheld their con- 
tention that the insurance was not 
part of the taxable estate if the de- 
eedent possessed none of the legal in- 
eidents ownership in the contracts. 

The three cases were Walker v. 
U. S., 83 Fed. (2) 103; Helburn 83 
Fed. (2) 613; and Boswell et al. v. 
Com., 37 BTA 970. The court said: 
“... we are unable to concur in the 
conclusions reached in the last three 
eases mentioned above in which the 
courts appear to have based their con- 
clusion that the statute did not pro- 
vide for the inclusion of insurance 
proceeds in the gross estate where 
assignments had been made, even 
though the policies were taken out by 
the decedent and the assignments 
were made after the approval of the 
act, upon the sole ground that such 
proceeds were received pursuant to 
the assignments rather than as a re 
sult of any transfer by death. 

“The decisions do not appear to 
have given serious consideration and 
weight to the effect of the statutory 
provisions upon policies of insurance 
taken out by the decedent, and upon 
which he paid premiums and which 
policies he assigned after the enact- 
ment of the sections specifically re- 
juiring the inclusions of the proceeds 
thereof in his gross estate” ...” The 
Circuit Court of Appeals has upheld 
the contention that the policies were 
not part of the taxable estate. 

It would seem that if this case is 
carried to the Supreme Court the de- 
cision of the Court of Claims will be 
reversed. 


Death Expenses 


From what we have covered con 
cerning the law relating to the taxa 
tion of estates it is obvious that at 
death a considerable portion of the 
estate is dissipated through expenses 
and taxes. People possessing taxable 
estates should give careful considera- 
tion to what it is going to cost to die. 
In addition to the Federal Estate tax 
there is also the State inheritance tax 
to be paid. People who possess great 
wealth are really only the custodians 
of their wealth, because at their death 
the Government is going to demand 
a substantial part of it, based on its 
valuation. This demand will also have 
to be paid in cash. If, in order to 
secure the money to pay these taxes, 
the estate has to be liquidated at a 
loss, it is the penalty for not planning 
and looking ahead. 

The owner of the estate takes all 


the risk. He assumes that his execu- 
tors can raise the cash to pay the 
taxes and handle the estate so that 
there will not be any shrinkage— 
particularly from forced liquidation. 
Another fact sometimes not fully 
considered is that very few estates 
possess enough cash to meet the taxes. 
Securities can not always be sold 
without a loss to secure cash. 

The decedent’s estate must have 
cash to cover the following expenses. 


(1) Last illness. 

(2) Funeral, burial plot and tomb- 
stone. 

(4) Taxes—accrued: 


These four brackets, totaling $4,- 
000,000, comprising the topmost part 
of the estate, are likewise the most 
heavily assessed for income taxes. If 
the estate should be earning as high 
as 4 per cent it would mean that these 
same top brackets would produce 
$160,000 annually, but after paying 
$121,800 for income taxes there re- 
mains as usable income to the owner 
$38,200. The solution is obviously to 
dispose of the most highly taxed parts 





“ 


a. Personal income—Federal (estimate the same as past year) 
oe “ o “ “ ) 


b. Personal income—State 


c. Personal property 
d. Real estate 
(5) Administration expenses: 


( “ 
( “ 


a. Executor’s fees (can be estimated at 5%) 
b. Attorney’s fees (can be estimated at 214%) 
c. Miscellaneous (can be estimated at 1%) 
This would include surrogate’s fees, appraisal costs, transfer 


fees, etc. 
(6) Federal Estate Tax. 
(7) State Inheritance Tax. 


(8) Maintenance of dependants during the settlement of the estate. 


The remains, if any, of the estate 
go to the family. It does not mean 
the remains will support the family. 
however. A magnificent country home 
and some pieces of art will not pro- 
duce income to feed a family. In de- 
pression periods country estates and 
works of art go begging for buyers. 
Large estates cost money to main- 
tain. If there is no source of income 
to operate them they must be sold. 
and usually at a substantial sacrifice. 

Let us consider what happens to 
a large estate on the death of the 
owner, and likewise let us examine 
and see if Life insurance can solve 
the problem that confronts such a 
person of wealth—say worth $10,000,- 
000. It makes no difference what the 
size of the estate, it still shrinks at 
death. 

We have, then: 
Gross estate $10,000,000.00 
Administration and pro- 


bate costs 500,000.00* 


..$ 9,500,000.00 


Net taxable estate .. 
Estate Taxes: 
Federal $3,520,000 
N. ¥. State 1,240,500 $4,760,000.00 





Net Remaining 
estate to heirs $4,760.500.00 
Minimum shrinkage ... 53% 


An examination will further reveal 
that the top million-dollar brackets 
are the most heavily taxed. Taking 
the seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth 
million-dollar brackets we find: 


Bracket 
$1,000,000 
$1,000,000 
$1,000,000 
$1,000.000 





of the estate, the parts that yield the 
smallest usable income now and the 
same parts that will be so highly 
taxed at death and leave so little for 
the heirs. 

By converting the estate into the 
proper kind of insurance property and 
making the right kind of gifts in thé 
proper manner the estate taxes can 
be reduced by $1,769,339 (even after 
paying a gift tax). Such savings are 
substantial. But such a plan would 
do even more. Undoubtedly all realize 
that unless action is taken the tax 
savings that can be passed to the 
heirs will go to the Government. The 
choice is whether to give the money 
to Uncle Sam or to the rightful heirs. 
Furthermore, by adopting a plan that 
would bring about such a saving the 
owner of the estate has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that there will be on 
hand all the cash that will be neces- 
sary to meet the taxes and other ex- 
penditures in connection with the 
transfer of his estate to those that 
he wants to have it. He can arrange 
beforehand for the tax and other cash 
requirements. The adoption of such 
a plan at the same time allows for the 
full distribution of the estate, just as 
the possessor wants. Nothing is left 
to a hit-and-miss arrangement. The 
profit comes from skillful planning in 
advance. 





Estate Taxes 
$688,000 
$666,000 
$644,000 
$622,000 


Net Remaining Estate 
$312,000 
$334,000 
$356,000 
$378,000 
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Committee to Study 
T.N.E.C. Testimony 


Special authorization has been ob- 
tained from his board of trustees by 


Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 


National Association of Life Under- 
writers, to appoint a special advisory 
committee of five members from the 
board of trustees and past presidents 
of the National Association to make 
a complete study of the implications 
contained in the testimony presented 
at the recent and subsequent hearings 
of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee (Monopoly Committee) 


business for himself. 


To individuals who feel that they are marking 
time—yet have confidence in their own ability to 
forge ahead in a business all their own— American 
United Life is constantly offering opportunities in 
small towns and medium sized cities to establish 
agencies operating directly under the supervision of 
the home office. Our agency contract is recognized 
as one of the best and most liberal ever offered in 
life insurance, and permits an individual to build 
his own business, independent of general agencies 


in larger cities. 


Your home town, no matter how small, holds 
your opportunity to go places with American United 
Life. Don't delay a day longer, in getting the facts. 


AMERICAN UNITED — 
NA 


INDIANAPOLIS, I 


Tear Out 


NE of the proudest moments in any man’s life 
is the day he “hangs his shingle’’ and starts in 


CE CO. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Dept. SA-739, Indianapolis, Ind. 


and their relationship to the member- 
ship of the National Association and 
the American agency system. 

A thorough analysis of the recorded 
transcript is being made for consider- 
ation by the committee at its first 
meeting which will be he!d at an early 
date for the purpose of determining 
procedure. The committee will also 
have before it suggestions and com- 
ments which are being received from 
the officers and the members of the 
338 local units affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association. 

Mr. Johnson, who will act as chair- 
man of the committee, has appointed 






















Gentlemen: 1 am very much interested in learning about your Inde- 


AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON Name ........ 
Address 
TODAY Sad cetesne se 
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pendent Agency contract and what it offers. Please let me have this 
information with the understanding there is no obligation on my part. 


the following to serve with him: 
Charles J. Zimmerman, national vice- 
president, Chicago; Harry T. Wright, 
national secretary and chairman of 
the Committee on Life Insurance In- 
formation, Chicago; C. Vivian Ander- 
son, past president and chairman of 
the Association’s Committee on Law 
and Legislation, Cincinnati; and, 
Julian S. Myrick, past president and 
chairman of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 


Life Advertisers 
Meet in Detroit 


The seventh annual convention of 
the Life Advertisers Association will] 
be held at the Statler Hotel, Detroit, 
October 16-17-18, according to the de- 
cision of the executive committee, an- 
nounced by John H. McCarroll, presi- 
dent of the Harry V. 
Wade, vice-president, American United 
Life, has been program 
chairman and is now laying prelim- 
inary international 
gathering. 

The 1938 gathering of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association was held in At- 
lantic City and the selection of Detroit 
was made to place the meeting in 
central location—convenient, also, for 
Canadian members. Mr. Wade, who 
will pilot this gathering, has been 
active in LAA affairs since joining 
the organization some years ago, hav- 
ing filled se\eral important posts. 

Although the current term of Mr. 
McCarroll, president, has still several 
months to go, the association has con- 
tinued noteworthy progress and 
growth, with the addition of several 
companies and a number of additional 
individual members. 






















association. 






selected as 






plans for this 














Booklet Issued by N.A.L.U. 


A booklet on “Life Insurance Infor- 
mation,” newest in the group’s series 
on “Suggestions on Running a Life 
Underwriters Association,” has been 
issued by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters to all local officials. 
Harry T. Wright, of Chicago, is chair- 
man of the National Committee on 
Life Insurance Information. The 
booklet describes the possible develop 
ment of local committees on life im 
surance information and outlines the 
steps to be followed in organizing and 
bringing to complete effectiveness this 
activity of a local unit. It discusse 
the fundamentals of publicity ané 
public relations, sketches the machit- 
ery for a strong and active local com 
mittee, briefly outlines the type @ 
news stories for general distributio® 
and shows how such stories should ® 
written. 
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Life Sales Soar 
In Month of June 

New life insurance for the first six 
months of this year was 3.9 per cent 
more than for the corresponding 
period last year. The amount for June 
was 22.1 per cent greater than for 
June of last year—the first increase 
since January, in comparison with the 
corresponding months in 1938. New 
group insurance showed the unusual 
increase of 330.9 per cent over June 
of last year. New ordinary insurance 
increased 6.4 per cent, and industrial 
decreased by 24.5 per cent. 

These facts were reported by The 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents to the United States Department 
of Commerce this week. The report 
summarizes the new paid-for business 
—exclusive of revivals, increases and 
dividend additions — of 40 companies 
having 82 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

For the first half of the year, the 
total new business of these companies 
was $3,830,307,000 against $3,684,769,- 
000—an increase of 3.9 per cent. New 
ordinary insurance amounted to $2,- 
677,034,000 against $2,345,497,000—an 
increase of 14.1 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $742,322,000 against 
$1,107,183,000-——a decrease of 33.0 per 
cent. Group insurance was $410,951,- 
000 against $232,089,000 
of 77.1 per cent. 

For June, the total new business of 
the 40 companies was $729,749,000 
against $597,773,000—an increase of 
22.1 per cent. New ordinary insurance 
amounted to $406,958,000 against 
$382,385,000 — an increase of 6.4 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was 
$128,568,000 against $170,312,000—a 
decrease of 24.5 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $194,223,000 against $45,- 
076,000—an increase of 330.9 per cent. 


an increase 





Bertrand Perry on 
N.A.L.U. Program 


The president of a great life insur- 
ance company and America’s first 
woman diplomat have accepted invi- 
tations to speak at the Golden Anni- 
versary Convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters on 
September 25-29. Ralph G. Engels- 
man of New York, chairman of the 
program committee, announced these 
latest additions to the speaking pro- 
gtam, including: 

Bertrand J. Perry, president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

Ruth Bryan Owen, former congress- 
woman from Florida and minister to 
Denmark. 

















THE PURPOSES OF LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS 


Fred W. Hubbell, whose grandfather founded the Equitable Life of lowa, and who 
early this year was elected president of the company, delivered the opening address 
of the annual agency convention last week in New York with a plea to the field force 
to remember always the essential and fundamental function of life insurance— 
indemnity against loss of life. Following in order come indemnity against privation 
in old age, and indemnity against loss of earning power due to physical disability. 
Life insurance, he said, is capable of performing all three of these great missions to 
the letter of each contract and without embarrassing delays. The other services 
performed by this institution were discussed by the speaker, but his concern was with 
its fundamental purposes. In tune with the optimistic tone of the entire meeting, 
President Hubbell concluded his address with the following observation: "The world 
of tomorrow approaches and we face it with confidence. We know from experience 
that success for the future is built upon the achievements of the past. Without a 
good foundation no structure can exist. For us, associated together, the past records 
seventy-two years of steady progress, and a wonderful foundation upon which to 


build has been accorded us.” 








Life Executives on 
College Board 


Harlan S. DonCarlos, college presi- 
dent, has announced that eighteen 
leading executives in the insurance 
industry have accepted invitations 
and have been elected to form an ad- 
visory board to assist in the develop- 
ment of the newly established Hart- 
ford College of Insurance. They 
follow: 

Bertrand J. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Mass.; George 
L. Hunt, vice-president, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass.; Ambrose Kelley, at- 
torney, American Mutual Alliance, 
Chicago, Ill.; Dr. William R. Vance, 
retired professor of law, Yale Uni 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company; 
David C. Beebe, president, United 
States Aviation Underwriters; Clar- 
ence Axman, president and editor, 
Eastern Underwriter, insurance pub- 


Perry, president, 





H. S. DonCarlos 





lication; Hale Anderson, vice-presi- 
dent, Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
all of New York City. 

Paul Rutherford, president, Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany; William R. CC. Corson, 
president, Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company; 
George C. Long, Jr., president, 
Phoenix Insurance Company; W. 
Ross McCain, president, Aetna 
(Fire) Insurance Company, Luman 
K. Babcock, secretary, Aetna Casu- 
alty and Surety Company; John C. 
Blackall, insurance commissioner of 
the State of Connecticut; William H. 
Dallas, vice-president, Aetna Life In- 
surance Company; John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., manager, Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, John R. 
Larus, vice-president, Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, and Dr. 
McLeod C. Wilson, medical director, 
Travelers Insurance Company, all of 
Hartford. 

President DonCarlos said that “the 
plan under which the advisory board 
is organized at the Hartford College 
of Insurance is probably an innova- 
tion in education methods in the 
United States in that each member 
is drawn from a particular phase of 
the business.” 


Anniversary Outing 


NEWARK, N. J., July 16—The larg- 
est, single excursion ever dispatched 
from Newark probably will be that 
of the Prudential Insurance Company 
Athletic Association, scheduled for 
Thursday, July 20. The president of 
the Association is Joseph E. O’Rourke. 

More than 15,000 persons are ex- 
pected to visit’ Asbury Park under 
Prudential auspices on that day which 
marks the silver jubilee, this being 
the 25th P.I.C.A.A. function of its 
kind—and in order to transport them 
reservations have been made for eight 
special trains on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, each of 12 cars, and twenty 
public service buses. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





Spectator’s Statistics 


The aftermath of the Statistical Is- 
sues of The Spectator (June 29 and 
July 6) has convinced the editors that 
the ideal of service, as represented by 
the comprehensive and carefully 
worked out statistics and charts con- 
tained in that issue, was grasped and 
appreciated by prominent readers of 
The Spectator. 

Indicative of which are the follow- 
ing !etters, selected from those which 
have come to our editorial desk: 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
401 California Street 
San Francisco 


Dear Mr. Kane: 

The Spectator Property Insurance 
Review of June 29 is an unusually 
interesting presentation and I would 
like to have six additional copies of 
the issue. 

Very truly yours 
Edward T. Cairns, 
Vice-President. 


And this from an outstanding life 
insurance president: 
Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Mr. Cullen: 

I was interested to note in the June 
29 issue of The Spectator the charts 
suggested by my remarks before the 
recent U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
meeting. They certainly give a clear 
picture of trends in premiums, mor- 
ta_ity and interest earnings, and serve 
to fortify the points made in the ac- 
companying text. 

Incidentally, I think the issue is an 
unusually interesting one, and you 
and your staff are to be congratulated 
on it. 

Yours very truly, 
O. J. Arnold, 
President. 


While from the chairman of the 
Rural Agents Committee of the 
N.A.LA. comes this comment: 

Dear Mr. Cullen: 

Congratulations on your fine issue 
of June 29. It is absolutely “tops” as 
such statistical data is most worth 
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whie and I can assure you the copy 
will have a lot of use, not only by 
myself, but all those who are on your 
mailing list. 
With kind personal regards, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
R. W. Forshay. 


The above letters, representing 
property insurance, life insurance and 
the agency force, indicate the extent 
of interest stimulated by the Statis- 
tical Issue, and convey an apprecia- 
tion of its worth-whie service. 

A number of the letters contain re- 
quests for extra copies. For example, 
a large general agency in Salt Lake 
City writes: 

Your statistical issue of The Spec- 
tator (June 29 and July 6) is in our 
opinion the best compiled and most 
complete that we have had the pleas- 
ure to see. No doubt many of the fig- 
ures and comparisons could be dug 
out of your yearly publications but 
we find that the many interesting 
tables are so clear y set forth that 
even a lazy man can spend many in- 
teresting hours over your issue. 

We feel that we can very profitably 
use some additional copies of this is- 
sue and if you do have any extra, we 
would appreciate your sending us 
about a dozen, together with your 
invoice covering the cost thereof. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ed. D. Smith & Sons. 





H. S. Nollen 


In anticipation of requests for extra 
copies, the regular run on The Spec- 
tator for June 29 (Property Insurance 
Review) and for July 6, was consid- 
erably increased and a few extra copies 
are still available. They are priced 
at 50 cents each. 











H. S. Nollen Defines 


We !ike Henry S. Nollen’s defini. 
tion of life insurance as given by the 
chairman of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa at the company’s recent field 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York. “Life insurance,” said 
Mr. Nollen, “is a voluntary associa- 
tion of self-reliant people who have 
been persuaded by life insurance 
agents to so order their affairs and 
so set aside from their current income 
and savings that they will provide for 
the future protection of themselves 
and their dependents, with the al! im- 
portant factor under which in case of 
premature death the contemplated in- 
surance will be paid from a common 
fund.” 

When you underline the words self- 
reliant and dependents, and the phrase 
persuaded by agents, you arrive at an 
approach to life insurance that essen- 
tially differs from the conception ap- 
parently held by critics and investiga- 
tors now prominent and you have also 
an illustration of the contrast between 
life insurance and so-cal‘ed social se 
curity. 





































Insurance vs. Substitutes 


These differences Mr. Nollen had in 
mind when offering his definition, for 
later on in his address he developed 
the points at length. He said that the 
progress of the idea that it is the duty 
of government to give security against 
want to those who are in need and its 
development in enactment of the 
Social Security Act to provide income 
for old age and retirement involves & 
regimentation and a leveling of bene- 
fits among the peope. Those whe 
have lower incomes are given a larger 
return in proportion to those whe 
have a larger income. There is a de 
parture from the principle involved in 
life insurance, he said, through a sys- 
tem of regimentation and providing of 
funds through taxation. Regimenta- 
tion is incompatible, Mr. Nollen said. 
with the thought of self-reliance and 
discipline. It leaves out of account 
the many uses to which life insurance 
is put in addition to providing od age 
income. It leaves out of account the 
human factor and the spiritual values 
which the insurance agent appreciates 
so well and whose mission and pet 
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formance is constantly to bring into 
action. 

The effect on the government of 
substitution of plans for current life 
insurance (such as savings bank in- 
surance, social security, etc.) which 
will materially reduce the volume of 
insurance in force, was then pointed 
out by Mr. Nollen. He noted that 
for one thing the government will lose 
huge amounts in tax payments which 
have been made, a development that 
will increase the tax load as a neces- 
sity for making up the income so lost. 
Also, he said, substitution for out- 
standing life insurance or new life 
insurance wil! largely increase the 
number of public charges. The work 
of the insurance agents has kept tens 
of thousands of widows from financial 
distress. 

It seems to us that a great purpose 
is served when it is pointed out, as 
Mr. Nollen has done, that governmen- 
tal substitutes for life insurance only 
go part of the way and small part at 
that, and they can go no further be- 
cause there is no mechanized substi- 
tute, as yet, for the human heart and 
the superior manifestations of its 
spirit. 


Career Quest 


The Institute For Research, Chi- 
cago, devoted to vocational research, 
has been producing a series of bul- 
letins on careers in various fields in 
an effort to hep answer youth’s in- 
evitable question: “What shall I be?” 
and has now brought out one on life 
insurance which appears to give a 
very truthful and attractive picture 
of the life insurance business for 
young men eyeing it with thought of 
a career. As a sample, the bulletin, 
in discussing qualifications for a suc- 
cessful life insurance salesman, says 
that in general he shoud possess the 
following attributes: 

1, The life insurance agent should 
qualify as a high-grade salesman, but 
not of the old-fashioned high-pressure 
type. He must be able to present his 
case clearly and logically, giving his 
prospect an opportunity to tak, raise 
objections, and ask questions. These 
he must be prepared to meet and an- 
swer courteously and convincingly. 
He must show that he is an expert in- 
surance counselor and worthy of con- 
fidence. 

2. Every agent must have a broad 
knowledge of all policies he has to 
offer as well as the policies of com- 
peting companies. 

3. His personality must be pleasing, 
for it is one of his greatest assets. He 
shou d be enthusiastic about the bene- 
fits of insurance protection and able 
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"I'm an insurance counsellor, but don't tell my wife. She thinks 
I'm raffling off the Statue of Liberty.” 


to convey his enthusiasm to others. 

4. He must know human nature and 
have the tact to handle each case in 
the very best manner. A faulty ap- 
proach or too hasty attempt to close 
may easily prevent a sale. 

5. He must possess the ability to 
analyze his results and find and cor- 
rect his faults. 

6. The occupation demands a great 
degree of determination and _ will 
power, as does all saes work. A per- 
son who lacks ambition cannot succeed 
in this field. Not only must one be 
industrious, but also steady and per- 
sistent. 


7. Patience and confidence are 


needed, especially during the first year 
or two when the work often seems 
discouraging. 


To the Ladies 


Three thousand members of the 
Woman’s Benefit Association meet- 
ing in New York this week under the 
leadership of Supreme President Bina 
West Miller, heard Superintendent of 
Insurance Louis H. Pink describe 
their organization as “an implement 
of democracy and an effective force 
for promoting the rights and the 
happiness of the ‘forgotten man.’” 











OUT IN FRONT FEATURE 


Frank L. Rowland was born on January 17, 1892, in New York State. When he en- 
tered the life insurance busine-s in 1923 in his early thirties, he had already acquired 
a background of experience which would appear to be a full life for most men. His 
early education was interrupted in 1907 by two years of residence and work on the 
Panama Canal where his father was a construction engineer. He was graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1914, where he served as president of the Student Com- 
merce Club. His business experience following graduation, included methods work for 
the New York Telephone Co., traveling audi:or for B. F. Goodrich Co., public account- 
ing on the West Coast, treasurer of a large New England Manufacturing Co. 

In 1923 he joined the staff of the Lincoln National Life. He wes elected secretary 
and a member of the board of directors in 1927. With the late Franklin B. Mead, 
then vice president of the Lincoln, he organized the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation, and was elected secretary, continuing in this office until 1934, when he was 
induced to devote his full time to the Association affairs as executive secretary. 

Associati-n work has been Mr. Rowland's avocation during the past twenty years. 
He a:s'sted in organizing the National Office Management Association in 1918, and 
is a past president. He is a past vice president of the American Management As- 
sociation and has made numerous contributions to the proceedings of many man- 
agement research organizations. He resides in New Rochelle, New York, and is o 
member of the New York Advertising and New Rochelle Shore Clubs. 
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NV erdict: 


Investigating Fraud or Misrepresentation 


the death of the insured within 

a short time after the issuance 
of a policy of life insurance requires 
the carrier to make an immediate and 
exhaustive examination into the facts 
and circumstances surrounding the 
application and issuance of the policy. 


JK Tie death 0 by the carrier of 


In no other way is it possible to 
ascertain whether fraud or misrepre- 
sentation can be attributed to the in- 
sured at the time the application for 
the policy was made and thereby re- 
sist the payment of the claim for the 
benefit of other policyholders. 


Action Must Be Prompt 


No delay in launching such an in- 
vestigation is possible because, as re- 
quired by statute in New York, the 
period of incontestability is running 
from the date of the issuance of the 
policy. In some cases the death of the 
insured may occur at a period of time 
so close to the termination of the pe- 
riod of incontestability that a com- 
plete investigation is impossible be- 
fore the running of such period. 

Consequently, the carrier may 
start an action for a rescission of the 
policies in order to keep alive its right 
to contestability. If such procedure 
is adopted and the payment of the 
claim resisted, action follows by the 
beneficiary to recover on the policies. 

In this situation, there usually en- 
sues considerable legal skirmishing in 
order to determine which form of ac- 
tion shall first be tried by the Court 
because, in practically all cases, the 
beneficiaries of the policy seek a trial 
of the issues by jury. 
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Case in Point 

An interesting illustration of the 
manoeuvres executed looking to what 
counsel believed to be an advanta- 
geous position for either the carrier 
or the beneficiary, respectively, is 
found in Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany v Marzec, 146 Misc. 26. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York had issued in 
October and November of 1931, two 
policies for $1,000 each upon the life 
of Anna Marzec. She died February 
6, 1932. John Marzec was the bene- 
ficiary named in the policy and filed 
a proof of death. 

In each instance there was incor- 
porated in the policy a provision that 
the same shall be incontestable after 
one year from the date of its issue 
unless the insured died in such year, 
in which event it should be incon- 
testable two years after the date of 
its issue. Hence, the interest of the 
insurer upon the death of the insured 
required a contest in Court within the 
two-year period. 


Right of Contestability 


The company commenced an action 
based on fraud in order to keep alive 
the right of contestability upon the 
two policies of life insurance. After 
the company’s action had been started, 
the beneficiary brought an action at 
law to recover upon the policies. The 
attitude under the circumstances of 
the early death that might be taken 
by the beneficiary was stated by the 
Court as follows: 


“It might be argued that in any 
case the interest of a beneficiary 
might better be that of watchful 





waiting with a silent prayer that 
the insurer would not awaken until 
the expiration of the two-year pe- 
riod.” 


With the two suits thus commenced, 
the Court was called upon to decide 
which manner of action should have 
precedence—either the equity action 
for the cancellation of the policies, or 
the action at law to recover upon the 
same. The Court approached its de- 
cision in the following reasoning: 


“The court, in the determination 
of these motions, must determine 
which contestant shall be permitted 
to strike the first blow. The exact 
location in the arena or the deter- 
mination of which side of the court, 
law or equity, where the contest 
shall take place, is of no great mo- 
ment to either the court or the par- 
ticipants save upon the question of 
a jury trial, for one case can be 
as speedily reached and tried as the 
other. This court, however, is 
guided by two controlling  influ- 
ences. Neither contestant is en- 
titled to an unfair advantage over 
the other and the fight must, if 
possible, be to a finish. There can 
be no question but that had the 
beneficiary brought his action first 
the insurer could not bring an ac- 
tion in equity, because in the ac- 
tion at law the insurer could, by 
way of an equitable defense, have 
accomplished the same _ result. 


“The insurance company brought 
its action in equity for fraud, ask- 
ing a cancellation of the policies, 
and the beneficiary in that action 
entered a general denial only. The 
beneficiary later brought his action 
upon the policies and the insurer 
set up fraud. The trial of the 
equity action first might not be de- 
terminative of all the issues in- 
volved in the two actions, but the 
trial of the law action first would 
end all further litigation uvon the 
policies. In the event of the trial 
of the equity action first, the liti- 
gation would be ended if the plain- 
tiff insurer was successful. On the 
other hand, if the insurer were un- 
successful, then the beneficiary 
must still pursue his action at law 
to recover upon the policies. The 
insurer, it is true, could not, after 
the rendition of judgment against 
it in the first action, amend its an- 
swer in the action at law and set 
up new defenses. For there is a 
rule of law that a judgment is final 
and conclusive upon all matters 
which might have been litigated 
and decided in the first action. 
* * * * That rule of law would 
seem to require that the beneficiary 
present in the second action only 
formal proof. Yet the fact remains 
that in the event the insurer is not 
successful in the first action in 
equity, the second action must re- 
main upon the calendar of the court 
and be tried. That fact alone would 
give preference to the action at 
law. * * * ©& 

“The beneficiary was not required 
to counterclaim in the equity action 
for relief upon the policies and his 
failure to do so was not res adjudi- 
il ie Mah 
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“The propriety of affording equi- 
table relief to a party against 
prosecution at law or decreeing the 
cancellation of written instruments 
rests in the sound discretion of the 
court, to be exercised according to 
the circumstances and exigencies of 
each particular case, and it is im- 
possible te lay down general rules 
which shall goyern all cases. * * * 
Equitable relief depends upon the 
existence of some circumstance es- 
tablishing the necessity of a resort 
to equity to prevent an injury 
which might be irreparable and 
which equity alone is competent to 
avert. lt tate 


Having thus enunciated the legal 
principles which it was called upon to 
apply, the Court proceeded in a suc- 
cinct way to condense the facts as 
follows: 


“The fact that the action in 
equity was brought first should not 
be controlling under the circum- 
stances. If victory must perch 
upon the shoulders of the one most 
vigilant in hurrying to court, then 
the race is not from scratch. An 
unfair handicap is yielded to the 
insurance company which can 
bring its action immediately upon 
the death of the insured while the 
beneficiary is restrained in his 
action at law, at least until the 
preparation and filing of the proofs 
of loss. However urgent the ne- 
cessity of the insurance company 
to bring its action in equity to 
extend the time of contestability, 
that special circumstance which 
alone gave to equity its jurisdiction 
does not now exist. The insurer, 
at the present time, has an ade- 
quate remedy at law by way of 
equitable defense to the action 
brought by the beneficiary. 

“Insurer, by bringing its action 
in equity, has postponed indefi- 
nitely the period of contestability, 
which advantage is well worth the 
effort of commencing suit and suf- 
ficient reward for vigilance without 
adding to it the unfair advantage 
of depriving the beneficiary of his 
right to a jury trial. There is no 
call upon the court to thus penalize 
the beneficiary.” 


After so speaking, the Court stayed 
the action by the company in equity 
and permitted the action by the 
beneficiary at law to proceed. 


Court's Findings 


The position taken by the Court in 
the Marzec case was cited with ap- 
proval by the Appellate Division, Sec- 
ond Department, in Greenberg v 
The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, 246 A.D. 727. In that case, 
but one action had been commenced, 
namely, one by the beneficiary to re- 
cover on the policy. Defendant 
pleaded by way of defense that the 
assured had given fradulent answers 
as to his health in the application 
for insurance and counterclaimed for 
a rescission of the contract. There- 





upon the company moved for a trial of 
the counterclaim by the Court with a 
jury. The beneficiary attempted to 
notice the case for trial by a jury 
which the company resisted. The or- 
der of the lower Court which denied 
the beneficiary’s motion to compel the 
defendant company to accept note of 
issue and demand for a jury trial 
was unanimously reversed by the Ap- 
pellate Division as a matter of law. 


A similar result was reached in Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York v Kessler, 160 Misc. 543. The 
policies in litigation were issued on 
February 6, 1936, and subsequent 
dates. The insured died April 28, 1936. 
On June 20, 1936, the company com- 
menced a suit in equity for a rescis- 
sion of the policies upon the ground 
that the insured had made fraudulent 
misrepresentations as to the condi- 
tion of his health. Before the bene- 
ficiary joined issue in the action com- 
menced by the company, she started 
an action at law to recover upon the 
policies. This was on July 3, 1936. 
The company answered the law action 
setting up as a defense fraud in the 
procurement of the policies. 


Thereupon the beneficiary moved in 
the action brought by the company 
for judgment on the ground that the 
complaint failed to state a cause of 
action in equity, it appearing on the 
face of the complaint that it had an 
adequate remedy at law. The insur- 











ance company moved for an order 
consolidating both actions or staying 
the trial of the action at law until 
the determination of the equity action. 
The Court decided favorably to the 
beneficiary, stating as follows: 


“As the situation exists at pres- 
ent, the company has an adequate 
remedy at law. Having once raised 
the issue of fraud, it can no 
longer be foreclosed by the incon- 
testability clause. . . . In view of 
such facts, the court is faced with 
the question whether an insurer, 
without alleging that it had given 
notice of rejection, or that it had 
in any other way given warning 
that it would contest a policy, can 
rush into equity first, and by the 
mere fact of priority deprive the 
beneficiary of a jury trial. If the 
sole determining question is to be 
one of speed, the race is not an 
equal one. As was pointed out in 
the Marzec case (supra), the in- 
surance company has the advan- 
tage of being able to start the 
suit at the moment of the death 
of the insured. The beneficiary, 
on the other hand, must wait at 
least until proofs of death have 
been prepared and filed.” 


From the foregoing it appears that 
where a claim arises upon a policy 
of life insurance which is being re- 
sisted upon the ground of fraud within 
the incontestable period, the benefici- 
ary will be permitted to have a jury 
trial of its claim upon the policy in 
preference to an action by the com- 
pany in equity without a jury. 
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Ninety-One Qualify 
As Million Writers 


Paul C. Sanborn of Boston, chair- 
man of the 1939 Million Dollar Round 
Table, has announced that applica- 
tions for membership in this year’s 
group of topflight life insurance pro- 
ducers have already been accepted 
from 91 underwriters. Of this num- 
ber 35 are both qualifying and life 
members; 20 are qualifying members 
and 36 are life members only. 

Topping the entire list as of June 
30 with the largest production credit 
submitted, according to Mr. Sanborn, 
is England’s lone qualifying and life 
member, Noble Frank Lowndes of 
London. His attested volume for his 
qualifying period of June, 1938 to 
May, 1939 is $4,227,431, which was 
written on 58 cases. 

While applications are still being 
received from other million dollar pro- 
ducers and are being reviewed by the 
Round Table’s Executive Committee, 
the following have already been noti- 
fied of their admission to the Round 
Table: 


QUALIFYING AND LIFE MEMBERS 


Dr. Charles E. Albright, Northwestern 
Mutual, Milwaukee; C. Vivian Anderson, 
Provident Mutual, Cincinnati; Edward L. 
Arthur, Independent, Tampa; Daniel 
Auslander, Massachusetts Mutual, New 
York; Louis Behr, Equitable Society, 
Chicago; Thomas K. Carpenter, North- 
western Mutual, New York; John E 
Clayton, Mutual Benefit, Newark; Paul 
W. Cook, Mutual Benefit, Chicago; Lowell 
D. Crandon, Independent, Newark: 
Arthur K. Deutsch, State Mutual, San 
Francisco; Paul H. Dunnavan, Canada 
Life, Minneapolis; S. Henry Foreman 
Mutual Life of New York, Chicago; Isaac 
Kibrick, New York Life, Brockton; Eu- 
gene M. Klein, Northwestern Mutual, 
Cleveland; Felix U. Levy, Penn Mutual, 
New York; Maurice Linder, Travelers, 
Brooklyn; Noble Frank Lowndes, Lon- 
don, England; Max M. Matusoff, Mutual 
Benefit, Cleveland; Ben S. McGiveran, 
Northwestern Mutual, Eau Claire; John 
Morrell, Equitable Society, Chicago 
Henry G. Mosler, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Los Angeles; Robert C. Newman, New 
England Mutual, St. Louis. 

_ Also Lowell L. Newman, Penn-Mutual, 
Fort Wayne; Alfred J. Ostheimer, 3rd 
Independent, Philadelphia: Harold S 
Parsons, Travelers, Los Angeles; Harold 
L. Regenstein, Massachusetts Mutual, 
New York; Marvin Sherman, Equitable 
Society, Los Angeles; J. W. Shoul, Mutual 
Life of New York, Newburyport: Harry 
Steiner, Equitable Society, Chicago 
Henry C. Stockman, independent, New- 
ark; James M. Stokes, New England 
Mutual, Philadelphia: John O. Todd, in- 
dependent, Chicago; Malcolm D. Vail, in- 
devendent, Chicago; Harry T. Wright. 
Eouitable Society. Chicago: Harry M 
Wuertenbaecher, Penn Mutual, St. Louis 


QUALIFYING MEMBERS 


Harry J. Baker, Bankers National, Bos- 
ton; O. S. Cariton, Jr., Great Southern, 
Houston; Frank B. Falkstein. Aetna, San 
Antonio: Frank P. Fonvielle, Phoenix 
Mutual, Oklahoma City: W. T. Gwaltney, 
Sonthiand Life, Fort Worth; Dwight G. 
Johnson, independent, Philadelphia: I 
Austin Kelly, 3rd, Phoenix Mutual, White 
Plains; Herbert R. Ketzer. Metropolitan, 
West Brighton, Staten Island: Michael 
G. Kletz, John Hancock Mutual, New 
York; John R. Mage, Northwestern 
Mutual, Los Angeles; Cornelius J. Mc- 
Cole, Mutual Life of New York, Wilkes- 
Barre; Max Moch, Sun Life, Akron; F. R. 
Olsen, Northwestern Mutual, Minneapolis 
Roderick Pirnie, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Providence; Jules J. Polacheck, New 
England Mutual, Pittsburgh; Frank R. 
Rollinger, independent, Sioux Falls: Sid- 
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ney Salomon, Jr., Equitable Society, St 
Louis; Carey Selph, Great Southern, 
Houston; Loren D. Stark, Connecticut 
Mutual, Houston; Burt6On F. Vessey. 
Provident Mutual, Minneapolis. 


LIFE MEMBERS 

Herbert F. Austin, New York Life, 
Patchogue; W. Lester Brooks, Jefferson 
Standard, Charlotte; Philip F. Brough- 
ton, independent, New York; Manning P. 
Brown, Equitable Society, Philadelphia ; 
Dana C. Clarke, independent, New York; 
Ralph L. Colby, Franklin Life, Indian- 
apolis; William O. Cord, Penn Mutual, 
Dayton; R. U. Darby, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Baltimore; Harry I. Davis, Mas- 
hachusetts Mutual, Atlanta; Julius M 
Eisendrath, Guardian Life, New York; 
James E. FitzGerald, Fidelity Mutual, 
San Jose; Cecil Frankel, Equitable So- 
ciety, Los Angeles; J. uglas Freeman, 
Equitable Society, Baltimore; Adolph E 
Gillman, Northwestern Mutual, Cincin- 
nati; Fred L. Goldstandt, Equitable So- 
elety, New York; Max Hemmendinger, 


Mutual Benefit, Newark; J. Frank 
Holmes, independent, Indianapolis; Wal- 
lace H. King, Mutual Benefit, Lima; 
Herman Kramer, Penn Mutual, Chicago; 
Rowland F. Mellor, Mutual Benefit, New 
York; Sigourney Mellor, Provident 
Mutual, Philadelphia; Joseph H. Reese, 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia; Theodore M. 
Riehle, Equitable Society, New York; 
Lester A. Rosen, Union Central, New 
York; Louis G. Rude, Mutual Benefit, 
Newark: William E. Sander, Mutual Life 
of New York, Seattle; Thomas M. Scott, 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. 

Also Caleb R. Smith, independent, 
Asheville; Stuart F. Smith, Connecticut 
General, Philadelphia; Eugene B. Stinde, 
Northwestern Mutual, St. Louis; J. E. B 
Sweeney, Equitable Society, Huntington, 
W. Va.; Grant Taggart, California-West- 
ern States, Cowley; Harold L. Taylor, 
Mutual Life of New York, New York; 
Dix Teachenor, Kansas City Life, Kansas 
City: Sam R. Weems, Minnesota Mutual, 
Weslaco, and J. Hawley Wilson, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Oklahoma City. 
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“GUARANTEE MUTUAL MEN MUST SUCCEED” 


Step No. 3 


bts FINANCING 


The old question of whether a 
definite plan of financing new 


agents actually has merit has been 


fully proven as repre- 
sented by the illustra- 
tions shown here. 


Group Number One 
represents the percent- 
age of successes as 
the result of operating 
on a combination sal- 
ary and commission 
contract. 


Group Number Two represents the smaller 
percentage of successes operating on a 
strictly commission plan. 


A difference of about 44% indicates the 
advantage secured by use of the combina- 
tion plan of compensation. 


By providing this combination plan of 
compensation we recognize the company’s 
responsibility to general agents. 


't you are interested in details of our plan, consult 
A. B. Olson, Agency Vice-President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ORGANIZED 
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Licensed in Twenty-two States 




















Hook Elected Chairman of 
Personal A & H Bureau 


The new chairman of the govern- 
ing committee of the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers is Thomas Hook, A-H manager of 
the Standard Accident, who was 
elected to that important post at the 
annual meeting of the bureau at Rye, 
N. Y., recently. Mr. Hook will cele- 
prate his forty-fifth anniversary with 
that company in October of this year. 

The new governing committee of 
the bureau is composed of the follow- 
ing: Mr. Hook, chairman; Logan 
Bidle, Aetna Life; Edward H. O’Con- 
nor, Bankers Indemnity; George 
Goodwin, Connecticut General Life; 
James N. Whitaker, Employers Lia- 
bility; William Howland, General Ac- 
cident; W. F. White, Globe Indem- 
nity; Ralph Fearson, Hartford Acci- 
dent; F. L. Templeman, Maryland 
Casualty; John F. Lydon, Ocean Ac- 
cident; John E. Ahern, Travelers. 
Ralph N. Brann, secretary-treasurer, 
was re-elected. Mr. Hook succeeds 
Mr. Lydon as chairman. 

Mr. Hook entered the business with 
the Standard Accident when the 
company was but 10 years old. He 
was transferred later from the sta- 
tistical department to the accident 
and health department and in 1924 
was made superintendent. 





McBratney Heads 


Phila. Association 


Henry H. McBratney, C.L.U., su- 
perintendent of the L. F. Paret Agency 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., was today elected president 
of the Philalelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters at its annual meeting 
in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia. 

Homer C. Cross, manager of the 
Philadelphia Ordinary Agency of the 
Prudential, was elected vice-presi- 
dent; A. Mosley Hopkins, supervisor 
in the home office agency of the Penn 
Mutual, becomes second vice-presi- 
dent, and Martin W. Lammers, agency 
manager for the Continental Amer- 
iean Life, was reelected treasurer. 

Five directors were elected to serve 
for three-year terms: H. Sheridan 
Baketel, manager, Union Central; I. 
R. Barton, Sun Life of Canada; Joel 
Korn, Connecticut General; Joseph L. 
McMillin, manager Mutual Life of 
N. Y., and Philip F. Murray, Penn 
Mutual, the retiring president of the 
association. 

Mr. McBratney was born in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and came to this 
country in 1906. 








MODERN METHODS 


The days of high pressure selling have 
long since departed. No more ignorant, 
impudent, offensively aggressive sales- 
men will get by. For at last the great 
American public has rebelled against 
the bludgeoning tactics of the old-style 
salesman. He yields—as he should have 
done long since—to experts trained not 
only in the new art of selling, but in 
technical knowledge of their offerings. 
Tomorrow's selling must be founded on 
consumer education. It holds no place 
for the assault-and-battery on the family 
budget that once passed for salesman- 
ship.—Walter B. Pitkin: New Career for 
Youth. 














Mortality Committee 
Recommends Changes 


The special committee to study the 
need for a new mortality table and 
related topics, which was appointed in 
1937 by Honorable George A. Bowles, 
commission of insurance of the State 
of Virginia and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, presented its final report 
at the meeting of the Association held 
last week at San Francisco. In the 
absence of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Lloyd Thomson, actuary of the 
Indiana Insurance Department, sub- 
mitted the report. 

The report, which is a document of 
more than one hundred seventy-five 
pages, contains a searching study of 
the functions of the mortality table in 
life insurance and the desirability of 
the substitution of tables based on 
modern mortality experience for the 
American Experience table and other 
tables which have been subject to 
much criticism in recent years as be- 
ing obsolete and as failing in properly 
representing current mortality. The 
report contains the results of investi- 
gations into recent mortality under 
both ordinary and industrial insurance. 
Two new mortality tables representa- 
tive of current experience are pre- 
sented; an ordinary table, Table Z, and 
an industrial table, Table X. In addi- 
tion, considerable space is devoted to 
studies of premium rates, policyhold- 
ers’ dividends and other matters. 

The committee is recommending a 
model bill for enactment in all states 
which liberalizes valuation standards 
by permitting a choice, subject to ap- 
proval of the insurance commissioner, 
of various mortality tables. The Amer- 
ican Experience table would continue 
as an approved basis and the Amer- 
ican Men Ultimate table would become 
a permissive standard. The most far- 
reaching change suggested, however, 
is the permissive use of tables other 
than these, so long as they meet ap- 
proved standards. 


Company’s Interest on 
Medical Reports 


The family physician in furnish- 
ing a case record reports to a life 
insurance company in connection with 
an application for life insurance pro- 
tection filed by one of his patients is 
primarily rendering a service to the 
patient, since without such a report 
the insurance policy could not be ob- 
tained, Dr. L. H. Lee, medical direc- 
tor, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, declared in 
his talk on: “The Attending Physi- 
cian’s Statement,” at the 29th annual 
meeting of the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention at The 
Homestead hotel in Hot Springs, Va. 

He said that to properly consider 
some applications for insurance it is 
necessary to obtain statements from 
attending physicians. Authorization 
by the applicant for the life insurance 
for the release of the necessary in- 
formation by his own physician is 
attached to the blank used in such 
cases. Dr. Lee added that it should 
be understood that the life insurance 
company does not look upon the com- 
pletion of this form as a professional 
consultation. The attending physician 
is not requested to give his opinion 
as to the insurability of his patient. 
All that is expected from him is a 
report from the case record giving 
such information as dates, diagnosis, 
duration of the illness, nature of 
treatment and end results. 


Expense Fees 


Dr. Lee continued that the com- 
pany’s interest in the business from 
the cases that involve attending phy- 
sicians’ statements must also be 
recognized, and that in the opinion 
of his company these statements are 
of sufficient value to justify a reason- 
able fee to cover the clerical expense 
involved. “We have, therefore, 
adopted the practice of allowing 4 
fee when the requests are made by 
the Home Office,” he added. 

The reduction in the percentage of 
requests for information not answered 
by the attending physician from 10 
per cent to only 4 per cent, Dr. Lee 
said, make it possible for the company 
to issue life insurance to many per- 
sons who otherwise would have been 
rejected on the grounds that the ap- 
plication was incomplete. 

He continued: “Any medical] direc- 
tor knows that the rejection of this 
relatively small number of applica- 
tions, particularly if they are grouped 
in a few agencies, may cause very 
marked disturbance. This is espe- 
cially true if the applications involved 
are for substantial amounts.” 
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Vacation Salaries Point 
A Moral 


Vacation season brings up a short- 
age of regular prospects, but at least 
it offers by way of recompense an ex- 
cellent time to use the “Suppose you 
were not coming back” sales idea, or a 
chance to inquire what the wife and 
family would do if you were to be 
away for five years. 

Many of your prospects are plan- 
ning to drop all business cares for 
two, three or four weeks this month 
and they, naturally, are doing a lot 
of clearing up and arranging for the 
period of absence. Many substantial 
policies have been sold by asking the 
potential buyer just how he would ar- 
range for his family’s support if he 
should be sent away to a foreign 
country for five years. The fact that 
he is going away, even briefly, will 
cause him to be somewhat receptive 
to this thought. 

And, another opening charge. “Of 
course, your salary will go on while 
you are vacationing?” Of course! 
How do you imagine a man could take 
a vacation unless it did! Yes, this 
matter of salary continuance is rather 
vital and when one thinks of what a 
woman and three children might feel 
if faced with a lifetime of no salary, 
it makes life insurance seem decidedly 
necessary. 


Keep a Check on 
Prosperity Lines 
Once again business in many lines 
undoubtedly is picking up. New enter- 
prises are being started and old, lag- 
ging ones have commenced to show 


profits and increased payrolls. Keep 
an alert eye on the tide of prosperity 
in your neighborhood and see that all 
who get new jobs and all who receive 
promotions receive at the same time 


-Prospecting 











THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


is an old New England 
company of high char- 
acter and standing. It 
is known for its conser- 
vative management 
and strength. 
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JAY R. BENTON, President 
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an opportunity to add to their life in- 
surance holdings, if any. An individual 
who has just been through a period 
of financial hardship should be the 
first to appreciate the benefits of a 
reserve of life insurance and the pro- 
tection it affords his dependents. 


THE DATAGRAPH 


of the Republic National is a newly devised sales aid. 
Small enough to carry in your pocket, it automatically 
supplies the figures you need in arranging your pros- 
pect’s insurance program at any age. 


Our modern, simplified sales kits are helping Republic 
National Underwriters earn more money. 


Address Agency Inquiries To 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Agency Vice-President 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Restore the Depleted 
Insurance Estates 


While it is generally agreed that 
normally it is a mistake to waste time 
on prospects who cannot or will not 
buy life insurance, it must be re- 
membered that, after ten years of 
depression in some lines of business, 
and in most lines in greater or less 
degree, there exists today what might 
be considered as an abnormal class of 
prospects. Many of these people have 
been forced to cut down their insur- 
ance protection at some period during 
the past decade and it seems always 
much harder to restore an equity once 
sacrificed than to keep it in force. 
Many men with fairly substantial in- 
comes, even after salary and other 
income reductions, were so obligated 
by fixed financial responsibilities that 
they allowed their insurance holdings 
to depreciate along with deprecia- 
tion of dwelling property, cars, ete. 
Whether or not they would be better 
off to first repair the insurance struc- 
ture or take care of run down homes, 
ears and back taxes, the latter items 
originarily get the preference. 

To some of this group, the sales- 
man can say with logic: “You found 
it not impossible to lower your liv- 
ing expenses during the past three 
years; now, why not continue the 
same scale of living and put this 
added income into life insurance sav- 
ings which will stand as a bulwark 
against another depression which may 
come along at an even more critical 
period in your life?” 


Encourage the Prospect 
To Convince Himself 


Suggest to the man who simply re 
fuses to be persuaded—and there are 
thousands who having taken a stand 
feel that it is beneath their dignity & 
give in an inch—suggest to him that 
he allow you to present the advantages 
of your proposition in writing afte 
he has supplied the necessary infor 
mation. Then ask him to take bot? 
sides of the question and argue the 
matter out fairly. Even if he doesn? 
sell himself through this scheme, 
certainly will succeed in breaking 
down his own sales resistance to th 
point that he will be a more likey 
prospect for future solicitation. 
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An Always Reliable 
Prospect Group 


One of the stable and most fertile 
sources of new prospects in any com- 
munity is to be found in the Parent- 
Teacher organization. Most life in- 
surance agents make it their business 
to belong to the leading civic and so- 
cial clubs in their communities and as 
a routine part of their work partici- 
pate actively in the affairs of such 
groups. Both as a matter of business 
and as a matter of good citizenship, 
the life insurance man should align 
himself with the school organization. 
In the first place, every member will 
be found to be an above the average 
prospect because they have children to 
support and educate. Secondly, the 
agent will usually have children of his 
own who meet are friendly with the 
youngsters of the potential clients 
and who furnish a common meeting 
ground. There exists a rare fraternity 
between men and women banded to- 
gether for the welfare and advance- 
ment of their children. And, from the 
obvious needs for educational insur- 
ance, the way to other needs will be 
easy. 

Closely allied with such activity and 
a logical continuation of it will be the 
cultivation of frienship with the 
school principal, whose goodwill and 
cooperation will invaluable. 
Many life underwriters, through such 
contacts, have arranged to give regu- 
lar lectures on the advantages of life 
insurance to the advanced grades in 
school, thereby cultivating the buyer 
of tomorrow and paving the way for 
today’s sales at the same time. 


prove 


Presentation for Medical 
Profession 


Doctors usually are to be found 
among the leaders in the “Best Buy- 
lists for reasons, and 
agents who have specialized in the 
profession find them easy to do busi- 
One of the presentations, sans 
technicalities and effective in field 
work, was printed in a past issue of 
the Acacia Mutual Life agency bulle- 
tin, from a field man of that company. 
The sales talk was no more than the 
following: 

“I believe the greatest financial mir- 
acle ever performed is to deposit $30 
(use whatever figure will approximate 
the prospect’s age and plan you pro- 


’ 


ers’ obvious 


ness. 


and Selling: 


pose) of income already earned with a 
life insurance company and know that 
if you do not live to make another de- 
posit, the payment of $1,000 of your 
future unearned income will be guar- 
anteed to whomsoever you may desig- 
nate as beneficiary. On the other hand, 
later in life, when you may be off the 
payroll of your patients, you may by 
request have your accumulated money, 

















OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOU 


General agents wanted 
in the Mid-West, South, 
Southwest, and West. 


. -« 


Agency commissions are 
attractive because contract 
is direct with Home Office. 


.-e - 


A complete line of standard 
contracts and riders, plus: 
SURGICAL BENEFIT 
FAMILY GROUP POLICY 
FAMILY INCOME RIDER 
CHILDREN’S INSURANCE 


Write 

J. DeWitt Mills, Vice Pres., for 
agency information. Good terri- 
tory available in Mo., Ark., 
Okla., Nebr., Texas, Colo., Utah, 
Wyo., Calif., and Fla. 


CENTRAL STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
St. Lovis, Mo. Alfred Fairbank, Pres. 











plus compound interest, returned to 
you in full. 

“Many of my doctor clients believe 
that it is highly desirable to invest the 
income from one patient per week now 
in order to have the income from three 
patients per week coming in at age 60 
or 65 without performing any service 
whatsoever for them then. Life insur- 
ance is the only financial institution in 
the world that will merge principal 
and interest together and pay it out 
over the remaining years of life. We 
call this the annuity system, where a 
man affords protection to his family, 
and then upon reaching a period of 
reduced earning capacity his life in- 
surance protects him with a safe and 
certain income as long as life lasts.” 


Sell Additionals When 
Loan Is Repaid 


Exactly how much time and effort 
an agent ought to devote to the ser- 
vicing of policies carrying loans is up 
to the judgement of the individual 
concerned. It goes without saying that 
the insured, the agent and the com- 
pany all will profit whenever the bor- 
rower can be persuaded to repay the 
loan and restore the protection to the 
original amount of coverage—a cover- 
age which he at one time deemed 
necessary and which is likely to be 
less than adequate rather than ex- 
cessive. For the agent, the work of 
conservation is important in many 
ways aside from the renewal commis- 
sions involved. There exists the con- 
stant threat that the borrower may 
surrender the impaired contract in or- 
der to avail himself of the seemingly 
generous terms of a cheaper plan with 
another company and always there is 
the likelihood of losing a client. 

At the present time and for the past 
couple of years there is a brighter side 
of the picture. Loans have been slak- 
ening and repayments generally have 
been on the increase, and a borrower 
who is prosperous enough to discharge 
old obligations often is a first class 
prospect for additional insurance. It 
is obvious that the fortunes of the in- 
sured are on the mend and, of even 
more importance, this particular poli- 
cyholder serves notice in this manner 
that he appreciates his life insurance 
protection and values it above the 
thousand and one luxuries which he 
might be tempted to purchase with the 
funds he prefers to allot to the cause 
of thrift and prudence. A letter of 
congratulation to the client who thus 
evinces his regard for your product 
and service is the least that is called 
for and the enterprising underwriter 
should make the occasion one for re- 
newed solicitation. 
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OreGON Mutua Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PoRTLAND, OREGON 


Life Income Endowment at Ages 65, 60, 55 


The contracts combine life insurance and retirement income, with the 
life income feature predominating. They are most popular. 

Premiums are paid to the retirement age, and provide the Insured 
(male) a monthly income of $10.00 commencing on the policy anniversary 
nearest to age 65, 60 and 55, payable for 100 months certain and as long 
thereafter as the Insured lives. In order to guarantee this monthly life 
income it is necessary that the matuvity values be $1360 at age 65, 
$1526 at age 60, and $1700 at age 55. The unit of insurance, however, 
is $1000, but inasmuch as the maturity values are greater, there are 
several years before maturity when the cash values are in excess of $1000. 

If the Insured should die before the cash value of the policy equals 
$1000 that amount will be paid, but if death should occur at any time 
when the cash va'ue of the policy at the end of the current year exceeds 
the original face amount ($1000), the cash value will be paid. The pro- 
ceeds of the policy upon death may be used under any one of the Com- 
pany's settlement benefits. If death occurs after maturity and during the 
certain period, the balance of the 100 monthly pavments will be con- 
tinued to any named beneficiary, or if the Insured has so requested in 
writing they may be commuted at 3!/2% compound interest and paid in 
one sum. If no beneficiary be living at the death of the Insured the pay- 
ments will be commuted and paid in one sum to the Insured's estate. 

The usual Guaranteed Values are included in these contracts. Particular 
attention is called to the fact that during the years just prior to maturity 
when the cash value approaches or exceeds $1000, the Paid-up Endowment 
and Extended Insurance options are identical and therefore the Paid-up 
figures have been omitted. If the Insured's death should occur while the 
policy is in force under these conditions the death benefit will be $100, or 
the Cash value of such Paid-up policy, whichever is greater. 

Any indebtedness will be deducted from the cash value of the policy 
at maturity. Monthly payments during the lifetime of the Insured will 
then be the same proportion of the full income that the balance of the 
cash value is to the full guaranteed cash value. 

If the monthly income at maturity should be less than $10.00 the Com- 
pany shall have the right to make full settlement of the policy in cash, or 
to arrange an income settlement in which payments will be at least $10.00. 

The usucl maturity options are available to the Insured. 

The Insured has the right to discontinue premium payments at any 
time before maturity and eccept the monthly income which the cash value 
will buy at his then attained age. 

These policies are written on the lives of women, but the monthly 
income starting at age 65, 60 and 55 corresponding to the $10 payable 
to males at all these ages is reduced to $8.91, $8.98 and $9.08 respectively. 














Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass., issued a new 
policy on July 1 called the “Berkshire 
Guarantor Policy.” This policy is de- 
signed to meet the insured problem of 
retirement on a reduced income and 
the beneficiary problem of readjusting 
her mode of living to that permissible 
by the amount of the insured’s estate. 
The policy is a fully participating 
policy, one unit of which provides the 
following benefits: 


(1) A death benefit of $1,000 cash and then 
en income of $100 per month for 50 


months. 

(2) A cash benefit to the insured of $1,000 if 
he is living on the anniversary of the 
policy on which he is age 65 nearest birih- 
day. The death benefit wil! still be pay- 
able in full when the insured’s death 
oceurs after receiving the cash benefit. 


Premiums cease at age 65. Dividends 
are payable annually with the first 
being contingent upon payment of the 
second year’s premium. The Guarantor 
policy will be issued to preferred risks 
only. 
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The commuted value of one unit is 
$5,747. 

There are seven special settlement 
options, one of which must be selected 
at the time the application is com- 
pleted. They are: 

(1) $1,000 cash and $100 monthly for 50 months 
(2) $993 cashand $75 monthly for 68 months 
(3) $890 cashand $59 monthly for 106 months 
(4) $952 cash and $125 monthly for 40 months 
(5) $966 cash and $150 monthly for 33 months 
(6) $887 cashand $70 monthly for 75 months 
(7) $78lcashand $55 monthly for 100 months 

This policy will be issued at ages 
20 to 55 inclusive. The minimum 
amount will be one unit and the maxi- 
mum amount will be 20 units at ages 
20 to 45 inclusive, 12 units at ages 
46 to 50, and 6 units at ages 51 to 55. 

Waiver of Premium up to 10 units 
will be issued if applied for in the 
original application ages 20 to 650, 
ceasing at age 55. Double indemnity 
will be granted on male and single 
female lives, ages 20 to 55, with a 
limit of 4 units. 


The policy will contain the usual 
three forms of guaranteed values, 





























namely, cash, paid-up and extended 
term. The paid-up and extended term 
features are unusual and vary con- 
siderably from these features as de- 
scribed in most policies. 

Premium rates for the Berkshire 
Guarantor policy at quinquennial ages 
of issue are: 


Age at Premium Age at Premium 

Issue Rate Issue Rate 
20 $116.51 40 $223.48 
25 133.19 45 293.18 
80 155.36 50 399.62 
35 185.54 55 605.18 


Oregon Mutual—New 
Contract 


In March, 1939, the Oregon Mutual 
introduced a policy entitled “Twe 
Four.” 

This policy provides maximum pro- 
tection to age 65 with reduced paid- 
up life insurance thereafter, at the 
minimum cost. At most ages the pre 
miums per $1,000 of insurance are 
less than those for an Ordinary Life 
The contract was designed for those 
who want protection primarily, dov- 
ble protection up to age 65 when pre 
mium payments cease and half the 
amount of protection thereafter. This 
policy also fits in with the thoughts of 
people who plan to retire at age 
under Social Security or otherwise 
Their need for the greatest amount of 
protection is during their productive 
years, but they still need some protec 
tion thereafter. This policy will give 
it to them in one contract. 

The minimum contract issued *® 
$2,000. Premiums are payable to age 
65, or prior death. If death occur 
before age 65 the original face amount 
of the policy is payable, but the 
amount payable on death after age 
65, or at age 85, is one-half the orig 
nal face amount. 

Both Disability clauses and Double 
Indemnity may be included in accoré 
ance with the published rules. 

The four usual dividend options art 
available, and the value of divident 
additions or dividends at interest cat 
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be used to make the policy paid-up at 
an earlier date than age 65, but it is 
not practicable to give figures show- 
ing when the contract might mature 
as an endowment by leaving dividends. 

It should be noted that the Paid-up 
insurance does not reduce after age 
65. For example, on a $2,000 policy 
if the insured (age 20 at issue) selects 
Paid-up insurance on the anniversary 
of his policy nearest age 60, he will 
have paid-up Endowment at age 85 
insurance for $1,036. This amount re- 
mains constant. It does not reduce at 
age 65. 

Extended Term Insurance differs 
from Paid-up Insurance in this regard, 
in that it reduces to one-half the 
amount after age 65. Example: A 
$2,000 policy, insured age 20 at issue, 
surrendered for Extended Term at age 
60, would provide $2,000 insurance to 
age 65 and $1,000 insurance for 15 
years and 10 days after age 65. This 
appears in the table of guaranteed 
values as “20 years 10 days.” 


The Great-West Life Intro- 
duces Two New Policy Plans 


The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company announced a month ago a 
change, effective July 1, 1939, from a 
8% per cent to a 3 per cent reserve 
basis for all standard participating 
plans with a consequent increase in 
both premium rates and cash values. 
In addition to these adjustments thei: 
revised rate manual introduces 
two new policy plans. 

The new Great-West Life “Special 
Income” plan has been introduced be- 
lieving that there is a need for 
very definite sales advantages in a 
contract that affords a substantial 
amount of immediate insurance protec- 
tion and, at the same time, provides 
a specified retirement income at ma- 
turity. The “Special Income” policies 
provide to the insured at maturity a 
Monthly income of $5.00 for each 
$1,000 of initial insurance, the income 
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GREAT-West Lire ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Participating and Non-Participating Regular Annual 
Premium Rates per $1,000 


3 and 3%% Re 





Participating 
——(Am. (5) 3% Reserve) ——, 
20-Yr. En- 
Pref. Ord. 20- En- dow- 
Risk End. Pay dow- ment 
Ord. at85 Life ment at 65 
10 ... $18.36 $20.86 $45.38 $15.15 
ll. -.» 18.64 21.24 45.45 16.51 
12. -- 18.92 21.61 45.50 15.88 
13.. -+» 14.22 22.00 46.57 16.27 
 *_ ae 14.51 22.40 45.62 16.68 
15..$12.71 14.83 22.80 45.68 17.10 
16.. 2.98 15.16 23.22 45.75 17.54 
17. 13.27 15.50 23.65 45.80 18.01 
18. 13.56 15.85 24.09 45.88 18.50 
19.. 13.88 16.21 24.53 45.93 18.99 
20.. 14.20 16.59 24.99 45.98 19.53 
21. 14.54 16.98 25.45 46.04 20.07 
22. 14.90 17.39 25.98 46.10 20.65 
23. 15.27 17.82 26.41 46.17 21.26 
24.. 15.65 18.27 26.91 46.22 21.91 
25.. 16.05 18.73 27.48 46.29 22.58 
26.. 16.48 19.22 27.97 46.36 £3.29 
27. 16.93 19.73 28.51 46.44 24.05 
28.. 17.40 20.27 29.09 46.54 24.86 
29.. 17.91 20.84 29.69 46.65 265.72 
30.. 18.45 21.44 30.31 46.78 26.64 
$1. 19.01 22.08 30.96 46.92 27.60 
82.. 19.61 22.76 31.64 47.08 28.64 
33 20.26 23.47 32.36 47.28 29.7 
34.. 20.95 24.24 33.10 47.50 30.97 
35. 5. 33. ‘ 
36. . 
en : 
e's > 
39 ’ 
40. P 
41 e 
42. ‘ 
43.. . 
44.. s 
46.. ‘ 
46 A 
47 s 
48. . 
49 " 
50. A 
ites \ 
52. 9. 
63.. ° 
54 . 
55 . 
56 . 
57 i 
58 70. 
59. . 
60 \ 
= > 
62 9. » 
63.. 83.39 ; 
64 78.33 87.36 -.. 88.33 
65 82.56 92.23 92.23 


Rates Adopted July 1, 1939 
Non-Participating 
os —~—(Am., (5) 344% Basis) 


serve 


20-Yr. 
Pref. Ord. 20- En- 
Risk End. Pay dow- 5-Yr. 10-Yr. 
Ord. at85 Life ment Term Term 


$10.85 $12.20 $19.45 $41.71 


11.12 12.43 19.80 41.75 
11.40 12.67 20.15 41.79 
11.67 12.93 20.52 41.83 .. ee 
11.98 13..0 20.89 41.87 .. os 
12.28 13.48 21.28 41.90... ceee 
12.59 13.77 21.67 41.94 $7.59 $7.69 
12.91 14.11 22.08 41.97 17.66 17.75 
13.24 14.47 22.50 42.00 7.72 7.79 
13.60 14.86 22.93 42.04 7.77 7.83 
13.97 15.26 23.38 42.08 7.80 7.87 
14.35 15.69 23.85 42.13 17.83 7.92 
14.77 16.14 24.34 42.19 17.85 17.97 
15.20 16.61 24.85 42.26 7.88 8.03 
15.68 17.11 25.39 42.33 7.92 8.11 
16.17 17.64 25.95 42.43 17.98 8.22 
16.69 18.21 26.54 42.54 8.02 8.35 
17.24 18.80 27.15 42.67 8.11 8.50 
17.84 19.44 27.80 42.82 8.23 8.69 
18.47 20.11 28.48 43.00 8.38 8.91 
. ’ le 21 8.55 9.18 
8.7 9.47 
9.01 9.81 
9.28 10.19 
9.61 10.63 
9.97 11.13 
10.39 11.67 
10.86 12.28 
11.38 12.96 
11.97 13.71 
12.62 14.53 
13.34 15.44 
14.14 16.44 
15.02 17.54 
15.99 18.74 
17.06 20.05 
. 18.23 21.49 
- 19.51 23.06 
. 20.91 24.76 
. 22.45 26.61 
J 24.11 28.61 
‘ 25.938 .... 
r SF ee 
J 30.32 
. 32.96 
82.64 


82.64 








being payable for life but guaranteed 
120 months in any event. The plan is 
available on both male and female 
lives to mature at ages 55, 60 or 65 
and is issued only on the participating 
basis. Rates for this plan are quoted 
from age 10 up to age 45 for the plan, 
maturing at age 55, up to 50 for the 
plan maturing at age 60, and up to 
55 for the plan maturing at age 65. 
The minimum amount for which the 
“Special Income” plan will be issued 
is $2,000. The cash values at matur- 
ity in lieu of income are as follows: 


“Special Income Plan” 
Male 


Maturity Age Female 
55 $922 $1,005 
60 824 921 
65 7382 815 


As the premium rates for the new 
“Special Income” plans at the younger 
ages under 35 are very little different 
from the standard Ordinary Life and 





Twenty Payment Lfe rates, it is ex- 
pected that this plan will have definite 
sales advantages by reason of the 
appeal of a specified retirement in- 
come per unit without the large in- 
crease in premiums required by retire- 
ment income polcies providing $10.00 
income per $1,000 or conversely with- 
out the sacrifice of a sufficient amount 
of life insurance in the meantime for 
the sake of a larger maturity income. 
For example, at male age 30 the an- 
nual premium rate for the “Special 
Income” at 65 is $23.35 and $27.47 for 
the “Special Income” at 60. 

The other new plan introduced by 
The Great-West Life is a Juvenile 
Pension at Age 50 issued from ages 
0 to 9 inclusive and available with or 
without waiver of premium for death 
or disability on the life of the payor. 
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Accident & Health 





Assured Buys Money for 
Future Delivery 


The responsible individual, through 
accident and health insurance, buys 
money for future delivery when he is 
laid up as the result of an accident or 
illness, money to be used to meet ex- 
traordinary expenses and to take care 
of the ordinary expenses, declared 
Reid Hartsig, assistant supervisor of 
the Travelers, in a recent address. 

Describing the wants of the average 
prospect, including such items as an 
automobile, life insurance and savings, 
personal belongings, recreational and 
educational facilities for himself and 
his family, home, shelter and food, 
Mr. Hartsig showed the manner in 
which each of these is dependent on 
the same foundation—his income. 

“Temporary loss of income,” he con- 
tinued, “means a drain on his life 
insurance or savings from two direc- 
tions—the regular needs of his house- 
hold and his medical expenses. A 
longer loss of earnings might mean 
that he loses his life insurance and 
his savings, and a permanent loss of 
income might mean a tragic collapse 
of his whole economic structure and 
mode of living.” 


Group Insurance 


Year Round Profits From 


Group Insurance 


It is profitable to be on the lookout 
always for group insurance prospects, 
writes Winston W. Wynne, Nelson 
Agency, Norfolk, Connecticut General 
Life, in the company’s Bulletin. As 
a matter of fact, employers are more 
interested today in workable plans 
that might improve their employee re- 
lationships than ever before. Employ- 
ees also are more conscious of the 
need for security—security for them- 
selves and their families. 

“The sale itself is a comparatively 
simple process,” Mr. Wynne continued. 
“The approach to the executive is 
easier because we are talking about 
employee relationships — something 
which he is vitally interested in today. 

“Prospecting for group should not 
be picked up periodically, given a 
whirl and then forgotten for six 
months or so. Group prospecting 
should be on our minds in every day 
canvassing. * * * A group case itself 
is merely the beginning of the possible 
commission harvest. It gives free 
access naturally, to all department 
heads as well as to the other employ- 
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and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ees. Each group case widens the 
circle, increases prestige, increases the 
number of families we have been of 
service to, finally increases possible 
commissions both for the present and 
the future.” 


Administration 


Maclean Calls Next Ten 
Years Golden Decade 


The ensuing ten years as the golden 
decade for energetic life insurance 
salesmen was discussed by Alexander 
T. Maclean, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at the 
fifth anniversary dinner recently ten- 
dered Orrin S. Spencer, Hartford 
general agent, at the Farmington 
Country Club. 

“In my native Scotland as in other 
parts of Europe,” he said, “much 
thought is given to the past and the 
traditions which have been inherited 
by each succeeding generation. In 
contrast, America, and especially our 
people of the United States look for- 
ward. 








INCREASE 


your sales with a different, 


specialized sales appeal. 


Exceptional opportunities 
await the men who know the 
value of a complete, modern 
line of participating policies 
(including juvenile) , individ- 
ual attention on all cases and 
sure-fire prospect leads. 


Send for 
Complete Information Today 


The UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 








‘No country is without its problem, 
internal and international. Our 
country is less burdened by serious 
problems than any other, with the 
possible exception of Canada. We 
are rich not only in the spirit of 
progress and achievement, but in 
natural resources, with: 34 per cent 
of the world’s production of coal, 53 
per cent of the world’s production of 
corn, 50 per cent of the world’s pro- 
duction of cotton, 62 per cent of the 
world’s production of oil, 35 per cent 
of the world’s production of electric 
power, 32 per cent of the world’s 
production of copper, 29 per cent of 
the world’s production of iron. 

“While we have only 6 per cent of 
the world’s population, our people are 
protected by approximately 70 per 
cent of the life insurance in force 
throughout the world. 

“Some may be inclined to think 
that the saturation point has been 
reached in the life insurance business, 
but when we recognize the fact that 
less than half of our population has 
life insurance and that the average 
coverage is decidedly inadequate, then 
we know that the market is far from 
being saturated and that there is am- 
ple opportunity for efficient and ener- 
getic life underwriters to achieve 
greater sales records than ever in the 
past.” 


Production 


Silence as an Effective 
Means of Selling 


Some agents kill their chances by 
talking too much, in the opinion of 
Charles E. Brewer, Jr., agent in the 
C. E. DeLong Agency, New York, 
Mutual Benefit Life, who spoke at the 
recent annual meeting of the New 
York Chapter of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters. The theme of his talk 
was “Silence Is Selling” and he con- 
cluded that an agent’s silence makes 
more sales than his sales talk. 

“The moment of silence when an 
agent is sitting in an interview,” he 
continued, “puts more business on his 
books than those minutes when he is 
engaging in fiercest oratory. The 
average man cannot receive an idea 
and judge it simultaneously. Some 
agents kill their own chances by talk- 
ing too much. Others realize that @ 
fundamental in selling is to give the 
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buyer a chance to think quietly in the 
interview. * * * If the agent has 
painted a clear picture on the mind 
of the prospect, the prospect will have 
time to step back and to look at that 
picture.” 

The passage of time is relative, Mr. 
Brewer continued, and embarrassment 
is needless when the prospect is mul- 
ling over the ideas presented by the 
agent. That is when silence is essen- 
tial on the part of the latter. 

“There are two factors required to 
use this technique successfully,” he 
said. “First, you must be able to use 
words to present a dramatic picture 
that the man can see; second, you 
must have a buyer who can think. 
The technique becomes more valuable 
as you rise in the scale of intelligent 
buyers.” 


Investment 





Contrast in Venture vs. 
Credit Capital 

Wider recognition of the fundamen- 
tal difference between “venture cap- 
ital”—the capital that takes risks 
and “credit capital”—funds such as 
those held by life insurance companies 
—was called for by O. J. Arnold, 
president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, before a recent gathering 
in Cleveland sponsored jointly by the 
Cleveland Life Underwriters Assn. 
and the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Although he maintained that the 
hope of putting the country back on 
the road to recovery is remote unless 
capital is willing to venture forth in 
new undertakings, it is not the proper 
function of insurance companies, 
banks and other trust institutions to 
provide this capital, Mr. Arnold de- 
clared, for to violate this principle is 
to invite disaster to the savings of 
millions of people. 

“The proper solution to the present 
problem lies not in attempting to force 
savings and deposits or the taxpayers’ 
money into venturesome risks which 
private capital refuses to take, but in 
removing in so far as government is 
able the threats which keep enterprise 
capital at a standstill,” Mr. Arnold 
continued. 

Business must feel secure to realize 
its proper function as a contributor 
to prosperity, in Mr. Arnold’s opinion. 





“While the structure of life insurance 
is strong,” he noted, “and the life in- 
surance companies can sustain loss of 
policyholders, loss of interest and even 
substantial losses in invested capital 
over a period of years, to a life insur- 
ance man the essence of good business 
and of safety for his company and its 
policyholders can best be found when 
security is on the increase, employ- 
ment widespread, business happy and 
thriving, capital moving freely into 
creative enterprises, and _ security 
markets so sound and reliable that 
dangerous speculative activity consti- 
tutes a minimum threat for the pres- 
ent or for the future.” 
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Medical 


Favorable Experience on 
Double Indemnity 


Most companies doing an accident 
insurance business have had a favor- 
able experience so far as death only 
coverage is concerned, Dr. M. C. Wil- 
son, medical director, accident depart- 
ment, The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., declared in 
an address on “Double Indemnity” at 
the twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Medical Section of the American 
Life Convention at Hot Springs, Va. 

“Accident insurance is largely writ- 
ten ona short term basis,” he con- 
tinued, “and renewals are underwrit- 
ten according to existing or chang- 
ing conditions. The double indemnity 
clause under life policies is non-can- 
cellable to a designated age. At the 
time of issue the risk fits the cover- 
age, but as time passes and the select 
period is in the background, any dis- 
ease condition developing becomes a 
potential claim. Under the heading 
of medical selection the medical di- 
rector must evaluate the composite 
picture, which includes the physical, 
environment, financial and moral 
states and thus attempt to foresee the 
future. We cannot predict occupa- 
tional changes, financial depressions 
and the occurrence of acute illnesses. 
We can select, so far as our knowledge 
goes, as to conditions that are more 
than apt to complicate injury should 
it arise. Deformities, impairments in 
vision and deafness are among con- 
ditions which reduce the ability of 
self-protection and thus increase the 
accident hazard. We also know that 
conditions like appendicitis, ulcers of 
the stomach or duodenum, gall stones, 
tuberculosis and certain constitutional 
diseases may be contributing factors 
in connection with trauma.” 

He added that premium rates in 
accident insurance are primarily 
based on the occupational exposure 
or hazard. Whenever there exists a 
bodily infirmary which decreases the 
defense ability of self-protection, the 
accident hazard is increased directly 
in proportion to the degree or extent 
of the impairment, he said. He ex- 
pressed doubt that a proper rate 
could be devised to cover both physi- 
cal infirmities and occupational haz- 
ard in the same risk. 

“Our chief problem,” he continued, 
“lies in the deferred hazard of the 
degenerative disease developing in 
the later years of exposure. In more 
than 90 per cent of our complicated 
death losses, cardiovascular disease is 
found to be the chief factor.” 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Herbert N. Linn, who has been manager of the Toledo 
ordinary agency of the Prudential Insurance Co. for the 
past three years, has been transferred to the manager- 
ship of the company’s Pittsburgh ordinary agency, and 
Harry A. Weiting, Jr., who has been assistant manager at 
Toledo, has been promoted to manager, succeeding Mr. 
Linn. 

The Bankers Life of lowa’s ten June leaders were: S. R. 
Marks, San Antonio; R. P. Tucker, Elgin; H. M. Teare, 
Flanigan agency in New York City; G. A. Heaps, Harris- 
burg; Joseph Janciar, Pittsburgh; James Teeters, Indiana; 
N. J. Bradbury, San Antonio; Robert Mercer, Chicago; 
F. S. Young, Ottumwa, and Perry Uncapher, Indianapolis. 

The E. C. Mura general agency of the New England 
Mutual Life at Kansas City has appointed Ralph E. Kent 
supervisor. He was formerly field supervisor for the 
company’s agency at St. Louis under Frank See. Jack 
Crawford, formerly with the Penn Mutual Life, succeeds 
Mr. Kent at St. Louis. 

M. Milton Sobel has been appointed to succeed the late 
Benjamin Freifelder as manager of the Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Agency of the Scranton Life Insurance Co. Mr. Sobel 
had been Mr. Freifelder’s assistant for some time past 
and was his choice as successor. 

General Underwriters, Inc., Detroit, have opened a life 
insurance department with Frederick H. Kross in charge. 
The new department will function as a direct home office 
reporting general agency for the Connecticut General 
Life. 

Zola Jelin has resigned as field supervisor of the Postal 
National Life Insurance Co. of New York and has become 
associate general agent of the William S. Vogel Agency of 
the Columbian National Life at Newark, N. J. 

The New England Mutual Life has announced the ap- 
pointment, effective September 1, of C. Harvey Stull, gen- 
eral agent at Providence, R. I., as general agent at San 
Francisco, succeeding Oscar C. LeBart, who has resigned 
his post after 17 years of service, expects to spend several 
months traveling in Europe. Mr. Stull was the first presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Life Underwriters Association, 
which he helped to organize. 

The Continental American Life announces the member- 
ship of a new Leaders Club for 1939-40 with Harry Schultz 
of the Matthew J. Lauer Agency in New York as presi- 
dent. Mr. Lauer, general agent, is vice-president, as he 
was in the last Leaders Club. 

F. C. Adams has been appointed general agent for 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. in Dayton, Ohio, 
according to an announcement by A. L. Dern, vice-presi- 
dent and director of agencies. His territory will include 
Dayton and surrounding counties. Mr. Adams was for- 
merly co-general agent for the company in Indianapolis 
with L. S. Wright. 

The paid for production of the Charles B. Knight Agen- 
cy, Inc., general agency of the Union Central Life in New 
York, for the first six months of 1939 was $11,424,786, as 
compared with $8,683,223 for the same period last year. 

Selection of Clinton R. Hamilton as unit manager of the 
Los Angeles Agency in charge of the Santa Ana territory 
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has been announced by Ernie Guttersen, inspector of 
agencies in charge of unit managers of the California- 
Western States Life Insurance Co. 

John Kellam has been appointed general agent for the 
National Life Insurance Co. at Norwalk, Conn., covering 
all of Fairfield county, including the cities of Bridgeport, 
Stamford and Greenwich. 

The Bankers Life of Iowa’s ten leading agencies in June 











AS I LIVE} 


T the risk of appearing ungrateful, unappreciative 

and almost any other uncomplimentary “un” that 
comes to mind, and also in the face of previously unsuc- 
cessful attempts to launch Protective groups, I'd like very 
much to solicit the cooperation of others in my more or less 
submerged strata of society in one more effort to band 
together for our mutual protection. The organization I 
now have in mind would be called The Society for the 
Protection of Poor People Against the Benevolence of Rela- 
tives Who Own Cars and Summer Bungalows. Without 
a strong organization such as suggested, the timid soul 
is absolutely defenseless against these kind hearted pluto- 
crats. During the pleasant autumn Saturday afternoons 
when wine-like breezes and the multi-colored woodlands 
make a perfect setting for three or four hours before the 
radio, with scores from all the big games coming in, here 
come Those Thoughtful People. “Come on,” they say, 
“there’s plenty of room and the air will do you good. Ruth 
can sit in your lap and Tommy can sit up front with 
Stefa.” Go ahead and protest that you don’t like to crowd 
them. Say that you have a headache. You can even take 
a chance of offending and state that you sort of intended 
to listen to the football broadcast. They have a radio in 
the car, and so you take Ruth upon what is left of your 
lap, Ruth who wanted to go to the movies, and away you 
go for two hours of God’s great outdoors—except that 
someone always has a cold and please close that winduw. 

* - - 

N the summertime, just as you are learning the names 
| of the local sandlot baseball players and working up 
an interest in their progress, week-ends in the country are 
in order. Instead of going home Friday afternoon to a 
comfortable apartment on Washington Heights where you 
are surrounded by some of the city’s finest woodland parks, 
you meet the car and away you go to the country, where 
you can lean out the bungalow window and shake hands 
with your next door neighbor. The house is pretty well 
filled up and you are assigned to the day-bed in the living 
room. This precludes the possibility of lying down for a 
few minutes after supper, but you feel that this will not 
prove very much of a hardship, even though you have had 
one of those Hard Days at the Office. You will make it a 
point to turn in early. However, this unsociable program 
is altered radically when the Young People drop in. The 
Young People stay awhile, and just about the time they 
have talked themselves out and some of them begin to sug- 
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were: San Antonio, Des Moines, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Twin City agency, Cedar Rapids, Elgin, Flani- 
gan agency in New York City, and the Madison, Wisconsin, 
agencies. 

The Des Moines agency of the Sun Life, headed by Fre- 
mont L. South, showed an increase of 119 per cent in 
June over the same month in 1938. The agency had a 
net gain for the first six months of 1939. 


y Frank Ellington 








gest in a tentative manner that they had better be getting 
along, some others start looking through the phonograph 
album. This would be the signal for a strong character 
to seize the entire collection and fling them one by one 
down the cellar stairs, but not being a strong character, 
you sit in terror-stricken silence while a selection of some 
of the noisier of the Goodman, Kyser and Dorsey master- 
pieces are stacked up. You know from past experience 
what is going to happen when these musical numbers 
start going ’round and ’round. The kids dance and not for 
along, long time does any one of them again say that they 
had better be getting along. The day-bed remains a piece 
f daytime furniture and you read through three movie 
magazines and finish the pack of cigarettes you opened up 
right after supper. 
* = * 

HE next mild complaint is not that the baby wakes up 

for his breakfast at six o’clock and that you feel that 
you might as well get up too. You are in the habit of 
waking early and besides you like the young fellow’s com- 
pany. The trouble now is basic and it concerns the matter 
of food. There used to be a time, several years back, when 
I fell into city eating habits and got along very nicely 
with a jigger of fruit juice, toast and coffee. That was 
when I was still fighting an even battle against a tendency 
to spread out around the middle, but, as mentioned, that 
was several years back. In spite of all efforts, the waist 
line gained and putting on a new pair of sox became a 
problem. I found myself omitting the bending exercises, 
then I would discover my corpulence parked at a drug 
store counter having a second breakfast. Finally, when 
memories of the North Georgia breakfasts of my youth 
haunted me constantly—those breakfasts which ran to 
things like beefsteak, fried ham or fried chicken with 
cream gravy and hot biscuits—when these memories be- 
came too disturbing, I reverted to type. In other words, 
I like to eat a breakfast and when the hostess serves 
that bungalow repast in the form of toast and a small cup 
of coffee—with seldom enough in the pot for seconds— 
and then suggests more or less as a matter of form that 
maybe I’d like an egg, the spirit of my rebellious fore- 
fathers tries to assert itself. I haven’t yet, but if I can 
get my society functioning, I may be able to state firmly, 
“No, I wouldn’t like an egg. I’d like three eggs and some 
bacon. And another pot of coffee that shouldn’t look like 
tea,” 








ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 


State and local associations of life insurance agents have 
recently elected officers as follows: 

Connecticut State Association of Life Underwriters: 
President, Harold V. Krick, New Haven; vice-presidents, 
Earl B. Roberts, Bridgeport; Wilbur W. Hartshorn, Hart- 
ford, and John H. Brodie, Waterbury; secretary-treasurer, 
Alexander F. Stolz. 

Life Insurance Institute of Canada: President, J. D. 
Williamson, Canada Life; first vice-president, E. E. Reid, 
London Life; second vice-president, N. J. Lander, Con- 
tinental Life; secretary-treasurer, T. M. Sargant, North 
American Life. 

New Orleans Life Underwriters’ Association: President 
Molcolm L. Dinwiddie; vice-president, William H. See- 
mann, Jr.; secretary, Paul Gelpi, Jr.; treasurer, R. Kirk 
Moyer. 

Houston (Tex.) Association of Life Underwriters: Pres- 
ident, Hedley V. Jackson; vice-president, Morris Brown- 
lee; secretary, Fred Stancliff; treasurer, William H. 
Fabian. 

Cedar Rapids (la.) Life Underwriters’ Association: 
President, Edwin C. Evans; vice-president, R. T. Termuh- 
len; secretary, Vernon E. White; treasurer, J. Elliot Davis. 

Life Underwriters’ Association of Columbia, S. C.: John 
LaFitte, president; Harold M. DeLorme, vice-president (re- 
elected), and Fred Hensley, secretary-treasurer. 

Life Underwriters’ Association of Tampa, Fla: W. S. 
Rodgers, president; C. Aubrey Davis, vice-president, and 
Nat H. Rambo, secretary-treasurer. 

Life Underwriters’ Association of Florence, S. C.: Ful- 
ton F. Rogers, Pioneer Life, president; J. W. McGehee, 
vice-president, and Burt N. Singleton, secretary-treasurer. 

Galveston Association of Life Underwriters: President, 
George B. Strickland, Travelers; vice-president, Leon Blum, 
Pacific Mutual Life, and secretary-treasurer, J. T. Junker, 
Jefferson Standard Life. 

Valley Grande Association of Life Underwriters: Warren 
Davis, president; C. Homer Hook, vice-president, and 
George Allen, secretary-treasurer (re-elected). 

Texarkana Association of Life Underwriters: Mrs. Maud 
S. Farrar, president; W. E. Hatcher, vice-president, and 
J. Warren Stevens, secretary-treasurer. 

The St. Louis Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
recently re-elected William King, president; James 
Greene, vice-president, and Charles Elliott, secretary- 
treasurer. 

H. R. Krebs, Southwestern Life, has been re-elected 
president of the Port Arthur (Tex.) Association of Life 
Underwriters. Roy L. Sturrock is the new vice-president 
and Mrs. Melanie Cohn is secretary-treasurer. 

The Green Bay (Wis.) Association of Life Underwriters 
has elected officers as follows: President, Walter P. Wetzel; 
vice-president, William G. Heppert, and secretary-treas- 
urer, Lee R. Smith. 

J. A. Forrester has been named general agent for the 
state of Michigan for the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, with headquarters in Dearborn. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


groped in the actions and affairs of TNEC, conduct- 
ing. monopoly hearings in Washington, continues keen 
among the larger life insurance companies of the Middle 
West. Testimony given and material submitted are scanned 
almost daily by leading executives of big companies. 
The smaller companies, however, apparently seem to feel 
that such mundane matters are “over their heads.” In this 
attitude (it would be too much to call it indifference) I 
think they are in error for two pertinent reasons. First, 
anything that affects any life insurance company has at 
least some bearing on all. Second, the smaller companies, 
en masse, can exert a powerful, good influence against 
anything savoring of attack on the business in general. 


= 


HE answer to this is not far to seek. Let us assume 

a company with less than $25,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force. Let us assume that its home office is located 
in a city of less than 100,000 population. I venture to say 
that the officers of such a company, so located, know their 
Senators and Congressmen more personally and more in- 
timately than do the officials of a big company in a big 
city. That intimacy, naturally developed by terrain and 
location, is a potent and legitimate force. Briefiy, it means 
that the president of small company X can describe the 
rights of his business to Congressman John Doe plainly 
and frankly—man to man—without untoward suspicion on 
the part of either. 


F frank talk—shorn of gribble and technicalities, and 

filled with neighborly common sense—be what business 
must have to make its needs understood (and I believe 
it is) then the smaller life insurance companies have a real 
opportunity for service to the institution with which they 
are identified. By the same token they cannot, with im- 
punity, disregard any legislative phases directed at any 
unit in their enterprise. 


HE musketeering slogan of “all for one and one for 

all” applies especially to life insurance companies. Their 
principal concern is, and always must be, with the rights 
and interests of their policyholders. Full explanation of 
their operation has ever been available to honest seekers. 
Protection of their methods of operation is a prime duty— 
a duty that must not be either shirked or evaded, regard- 
less of where the “moving finger” points. 


Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


J. MN. Warfield, Pres. T. 2. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Fiela 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. A.  ictor Weaver, Treas. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Reports from the general agencies to the home office of 
the A&tna Life Insurance Co. reveal that 301 A®tna Life 
salesmen, next to the largest number ever to earn member. 
ship in the “Corps of Regionnaires,”’ have qualified for the 
company’s 1939 regional conventions. Qualifications for 
the conventions, instigated 11 years ago, are based op 
strict production requirements. Regionnaires in the west- 
ern half of the United States will meet this year at the 
Broadmoor Hotel in Colorado Springs, Colo., September 
5 to 8 for the annual convention. The Eastern Regionnaires 
will gather at the New Ocean House at Swampscott, Mass, 
September 17 to 20. 

Six months’ figures published by the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. show a 12.9 per cent increase in new 
paid for life insurance sales. Total paid for life insur. 
ance sales during the past 6 months amount to $49,755,780, 
which is $5,700,988 greater than the corresponding figure 
last year. 

Continuing a broad expansion program in the Soutb- 
west by the California-Western States Life, Ray P. Cox, 
vice-president and manager of agencies, July 1 announced 
the appointment of a new group of managers in Texas, 
and plans to actively enter the state of New Mexico with 
agency organizations. 

The whole State Mutual Life home office staff and a 
number of the company’s directors watched the presenta- 
tion ceremony in which President Chandler Bullock gave 
inscribed silver cups on July 6 to twelve field representa- 
tives for production leadership during a May Campaign in 
his honor. 

New business applied for during June in the Columbus 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Columbus, Ohio, was 70 per 
cent in excess of that during June, 1938. The leader among 
agents was John C. Dexter, Columbus. Ranking second 
was A. C. Bayless of Texas, third and fourth George W. 
Gray and William Hordes of Michigan. 

The Atlantic Life Insurance Co. of Richmond, Va., re- 
ports an increase in new paid business for June, 1939, of 
over 50 per cent compared with June 1938. For the first 
half of 1939, compared with the same period in 1938 the 
increase was 25 per cent. 

Raymond D. Shepard, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Bankers National Life Insurance Co. of Montclair, N. J. 
has been elected a director of the Montclair Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Shepard is also a member of the Board 
of Adjustment of the Town of Montclair. 

The Federal Life & Casualty Co. of Detroit has opened 
a Newark, N. J., office under the supervision of Herman 
Zober. The new office will specialize in hospitalization, 
health and accident insurance. 

The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. reports a gain in new 
paid volume (life insurance) of 30 per cent for the month 
of June 1939 over the corresponding month of last year. 

For the eighth consecutive month agents of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Life Insurance Co. in June exceeded their 
sales records for the same month in the previous year. 

The Western Reserve Life of San Antonio, Tex., has 
opened a branch office in Austin, Tex., under Manager 
Robert J. Lyles. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Haloid Co., Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of phote- 
graphic papers and supplies, has obtained from the Metre 
politan Life a group policy covering more than 260 em- 
ployees for approximately $390,000 life insurance, sup 
plemented by sickness and accident benefits. Employé 
and employees share the cost. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 







LLIS DERBY, his insurance friends are pleased to 
note, has returned to life insurance as an agent. 
For six years he was executive secretary of the Life 
Underwriters Assn. of New York City and in May, 
1938, joined the Fifth Avenue Assn. in a similar ca- 
pacity. Now he is back in the ranks again—with the 



























































t, Mass, C. E. DeLong agency, Mutual Benefit Life. * * * The 
Mutual New York Assn., incidentally, has lined up most of 
i. ae its committee chairmen for the coming year, including 

» incall those in the administrative, public relations, educa- 

755,780 tional and treasurer’s groups. * * * Forty-five years is 

a figesl a long time to be on the payroll of one company but to 

George A. Kederich, supervisor of the New York Life 
South. in Brooklyn, who has marked off that many milestones, 

P. Cox the associations made during that period have tele- 

ronal scoped the years. It doesn’t seem so long, to him, since 

he worked directly under three of the giants of the life 

Texas, 3 : . > , 
2 we insurance business—the late George W. Perkins, the 
late Darwin P. Kingsley and Thomas A. Buckner. * * * 
endl Insurance and romantic fiction seem as far apart as the 

— poles but Frank Pennell, until recently general agent 
x gout in New York for the State Mutual Life, has bridged 

the gap. In the July issue of The Spur appears a story 

esenta- , & ’ _ . - 99 . 
sign © from his pen, They’re Rising at Anticosti,” a yarn of 

salmon, rushing waters and the tang of the out-of- 

— doors. Mr. Pennell was formerly a newspaper man, 
i graduate of the University of Michigan, and still does 
70 per ‘ 
ameill a great deal of personal production from his office at 

225 Broadway. 

second * 

‘ge W. 

PEAKING of newspapermen—John K. Luther, who for some 

a., re time has been agency supervisor of the Aetna Life in New 
139, of York, is the new editor of the Life Aetna-izer, one of the top- 
e first ranking agency publications in the business. He was given a 
38 the farewell party by the members of the K. A. Luther agency at 

which S. T. Whatley, vice-president, was among the guests. 
of the Eugene Reed, former editor of the Aetna-izer, is entering the 
N. J, Ordinary life school of the company at Hartford. * * * New 
ber of head of the brokerage department of the Isadore Fried agency, 

Board New England Mutual, is Edwin W. Kelly, who has been with 

the agency for the past five years. A graduate of the University 
pened of Pennsylvania, he has been in the business for ten years, hav- 
rman ing started as a personal producer with the Mutual Life. 
ation, 
* 

h new ARRY SCHULTZ of the Matthew J. Lauer agency 
nonth is the new president of the Continental American 
year. Life Leaders Club for 1939-40, while his boss, Mr. 
\ mer- Lauer, is vice-president. Eighteen agents make up the 
their roster of the club, which is the result of volume qualifi- 









ar. cations with a minimum case requirement over the 
, has eighteen-month period from January 1, 1938, to July 1, 
nager 1939. * * * The Penn Mutual has a new general agency 





at Providence, R. I., with Carr R. Purser in charge. 
Mr. Purser is no stranger to Manhattanites, having 
been formerly associated with the Bethea agency as 
supervisor and with the Life Underwriters Assn. of 
New York City in executive capacities. * * * The staff 
of the Lewis C. Sprague agency, Provident Mutual Life, 
took time off recently to stage a three-day meeting and 
outing at Buckwood Inn, Shawnee - on - Delaware, Pa., 
with two home office executives as guests—Malcolm L. 
Williams, assistant manager of agencies, and William 
E. Creery, assistant insurance supervisor. 





















COMPANY CHANGES 


Henry G. Gauthier, of Kansas City, Mo., has heen ap- 
pointed group assistant in the territory under the super- 
vision of the Travelers’ Detroit and Grand Rapids branch 
offices. Mr. Gauthier will make his headquarters in the 
Detroit office. E. Rowland Evans of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been appointed field assistant in the life, accident and 
group departments of the Travelers’ branch office in Des 
Moines. 

Charles R. Young, assistant manager of the life, accident 
and group departments of the Travelers’ Oklahoma City 
branch office will be, effective July 10, in charge of the 
company’s agency branch at Tulsa and will make that office 
his headquarters. 

Appointment of Renaldo A. Baggott, as state agent for 
the National Life Insurance Co. at Seattle, Wash., has 
been announced by Superintendent of Agencies L. P. Brig- 
ham, effective as of July 1. 

A. V. Mozingo, formerly vice-president and director of 
agencies of the Volunteer State Life, has been appointed 
regional manager of the Great American Life of San 
Antonio for north and east Texas, with headquarters at 
Dallas. 


DEATHS 


William P. Behling, 74, retired treasurer of the North- 
western Mutual Life, which he had served for fifty-six 
years, died at Milwaukee July 6. 

Merril W. Colby, general agent of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. for central Illinois with headquarters 
at Decatur, died July 11. 

Benjamin Freifelder, Philadelphia general agent of the 
Seranton Life Insurance Co., died in the latter part of 
June. 

B. J. Novak, of Shiner, Tex., a member of the San 
Antonio agency of the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Co., died June 27. 

Roy Guthrie, 58, formerly with the Mutual Trust Life 
in Chicago, died July 3 at Houston, Tex. 

James Thomas Coleman, 73, manager of the ordinary de- 
partment of the Prudential Insurance Co. at Charleston, 
S. C., for many years, died there June 25. 

Eben Williams, 76, at one time superintendent of the 
Prudential Insurance Co. at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., died there 


June 27. 
e 7 2 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Prudential Insurance Co. has recently arranged 
salary allotment plans covering employees of the May 
Hardware Co., Washington, D. C.; Alger R. Reno, drug 
store at River Rouge, Mich.; Market Service Station, 
Williamsport, Pa.; United States Stove Co., South Pitts- 
burgh, Tenn., and the Busch Beauty Salon, Madison, Wis. 











The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 

life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 

trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia. Penna. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 
By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


ABOR troubles are taking one of their periodic swings 
L into the news just now. Most spectacular of current 
problems—one bristling with theoretical as well as prac- 
tical questions—is the WPA strike and the resultant 
firings. The controversy here goes back to the recently 
passed 1940 Relief Act, which compels WPA workers to 
labor 130 hours a month to earn their subsistence wage, 
in effect cutting the hourly rate much below the “prevail- 
ing union wage” upon which the unions had previously 
insisted. As a result local A.F.L. officials called strikes, 
the Government replied that “You can’t strike against 
the Government,” and the WPA officials said that they 
must enforce the law, that “striking against relief” was 
“fantastic” and that WPAers absent from work for five 
days would be fired. It seems quite unlikely that the 
provision of the Relief Act will soon be changed. 


~ *« * 


HERE has also been a strike in the General Motors 

plants, and early this week a CIO union voted a strike 
to organize the packing-house workers of Armour & Co. 
if that company refused to negotiate an agreement. But 
business in general maintains its activity; last week the 
stock market and the building industry were notably 
active. In Washington the appointment of Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, formerly governor of Indiana and lately High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines, as Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator means that he will have the job of coordinat- 
ing the Social Security Board and at least five other im- 
portant Federal agencies. Meanwhile Congress is work- 
ing further to broaden Social Security, including more 
people and advancing the commencement of old-age pen- 
sions. 

* * > 

ECAUSE The Spectator Statistical Issue (July 6) 

involved the omission of this column and its com- 
posite average security price figures, in order to catch 
up in the same space we are giving the closing figures on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the past four Satur- 
days, as computed by the New York Herald Tribune: 


June24 July1 July8 July15 

70 industrials - 187.11 134.75 135.57 137.44 

PED abeasceas 21.20 19.79 20.28 20.93 

Fe 102.34 100.26 100.98 102.49 


85.64 86.31 86.61 








ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Having reached the point where its membership of near. 
ly 1800 is the largest of any local life group in the world, 
the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters’ membership 
committee has adopted a slogan of “1940 members in 
1940.” This is announced by William H. Siegmund, agency 
manager, Zimmerman agency, Connecticut Mutual Life. 
Mr. Siegmund, his committee, Miss Joy M. Luidens, execu. 
tive secretary of the association, and President L. Mortimer 
Buckley have completed an outline of the program to be 
followed in attaining that goal. 

James R. Paisley, agent of the Travelers Insurance Co, 
was elected president of the Wheeling Life Underwriters’ 
Association at its annual meeting and outing held at Cedar 
Rocks Country Club on Big Wheeling Creek. Mr. Paisley 
succeeds Thomas B. Sweeney, Jr., district manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, as head of the organ- 
ization. Chester D. Kelly, general agent of the Massachv- 
setts Mutual Life, was elected vice-president, and Henry 
J. Hores, unit manager of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, was elected secretary-treasurer. 

The Victoria (Tex.) Association of Life Underwriters, 
which was organized last May, has endorsed O. D. Douglas, 
general agent of the Lincoln National Life at San Antonio, 
for trustee of the national association. 






























AGENCY NEWS 

Walter G. Hendrick, widely known attorney, has joined 
the staff of the Northwestern National Life as manager 
of the Little Rock, Ark., territory. 

W. J. Knees, general agent of the Midwest Life Insur- 
ance Co., at Carroll, Iowa, moved his headquarters to 
Audubon, Iowa, recently. 

The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 
Haydn Stuessy as group supervisor of the 
Schwemm Agency in Chicago. 

A. A. Joanson of San Francisco has been appointed 
manager of the Guaranty Union Life of Los Angeles for 
Northern California. 

Ted C. Hodges has been named manager of the Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia’s recently established ordinary 
agency at Walterboro, S. C. 









has appointed 
Earl M. 
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* * 


FTER sinking to 40 per cent of capacity in the 
Fourth of July holiday week, steel ingot production 
in the United States last week rebounded to 50 per cent, 
The Iron Age estimates. This latter level is 4 points less 
than that of two weeks before, a difference that may 
partly represent slowing up in demand caused by the 
strike of General Motors tool and die makers. 


« - * 


OTTON futures declined 1 to 8 points last week, 

profit taking having followed an earlier advance. 
Wheat prices on the Chicago Board of Trade continued 
their decline, losing last week however only % to % cent; 
especially favorable Canadian crop reports formed one 
of the chief depressive factors. Corn prices closed 2% 
to 25% cents lower, oats 1% to 2% cents off, and rye 2% 
to 3% cents lower. 
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Have you taken inventory of the first 
six months of this year? Are the results 
satisfactory to you as an American citizen? 

Quite a number of years ago a group of ragged, 
weary, footsore, starving troops took inventory. 
The great cause for which they fought—a land of 
freedom and equality—seemed doomed, for hu» 
ger and cold does much to destroy the morale of 
the strongest. But the blue steel of Americanism 
had already been forged in the white hot fire of 
battle. They had to fight on to victory and the 
establishment of a government different from all 
others. 

You, as a Life Underwriter, have everything is 
your favor for success—the birthright given yor 
by true American patriots, and you will find it 
pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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EWS 


T the beginning of the year the company works out 
/ \ a twelve month termination expectancy by agencies. 




























of near. . Sa ; 
woeill This figure represents the terminations for the previous 
eral year by agency and is called 100 per cent. Then each 
oa . By TOM EAGAN month every agent shoots to lower the percentage of what 
agen is expected, the agencies being divided into groups ac- 
, SLi : -ording to the amount in force in each agency; a monthl 
il Life. O Springfield and the Monarch Life last week for a tally me kept and each agency knows aaa “pba ed 
= very pleasant visit with Clyde Young. A man of instance, for five months this year among the agencies 
ortimer yaried interests, he is a successful collector of antiques with over $25,000,000 in force, S. Morton, St. Louis gen- 
Poe and old glass. At the moment he is studying ways and eral agent, hes to date a ratio of 47 per cent actual to 
means of making accident and health insurance a distinct expected termination. In the agency group with $15,- 
ce Co., branch of the business rather than have it continue as a 000,000 to $25,000,000 in force George K. Jones, Indian- 
vriters — step-child of either the life or casualty end. You will apelia iinet sate of OT por cont actual to enpeciod ‘ia 
t Cedar probably see some publicity along this line released later ual In the $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 group John L. 
P. 4 . . - » 2 , , ’ , 
oa in the year. McElfresh, of Washington, leads with a 61 per cent actual 
orga e to expected. 
sacha AW Leroy Cushman at the Massachusetts Mutual e 
Henry Life, just back from a hurried trip to Montreal. He 
uranes is the editor who puts the heat in the Radiator and is a 
top-notch advertising man. A trip to this home office is HIS breaking the matter of conservation down into 
rritere, worth while if you don’t see anything but the landscaping. individual agencies has paid big dividends in keeping 
ouglas, At Providence, I saw Earl Pearce of the Puritan Life. business on the books. Mr. Steiner’s contention is, and he 
ntonie, A friendly chap and always a pleasant call there. reiterates this, that if payments on all premiums on 





policies less than two years old are watched, the con- 
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servation problem is on its way to being solved. And, 
A HARTFORD, talked with H. H. Steiner, secretary he adds, conservation is the true measure of progress. 
EWS of the Connecticut Mutual, and learned what can The company’s record to date for 1939 shows progress. 
v really be done in the way of persistency records. Here I For instance, their actual terminations for the first five 
joined find conservation is a living thing and net terminations months is 103 per cent as against 111 per cent for the 
anager are not hidden in a closet, but made available to all general same period last year. Each month each general agent 
agents in a form that tells each of them just how he is furnished new paid-for business, net terminations dur- 
Insur- stacks up along side all other general agents. ing the month and the gain or loss of insurance in force. 
ers to 
rointed 
“a WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 
ointed , ‘ , . : . , . . 
os Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
, lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
» ie surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
lineal eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
‘Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent ‘Amount Per Cent ‘Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested rs) Invested to Invested ° 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
ll Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans June 16 ment June 23 ment July 1 ment July 8 ment 
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Misleading Interpretation 


NE of the most unfair scare 
O headlines to come out of 
the Washington hearings 
of the O’Mahoney Committee 
called attention to the billions in 
economic waste occasioned by 
terminations of life insurance 
policies during the past decade. 
The point was made by an SEC 
witness, and emphasized by the 
press, that during the past ten 
years 158 billions of dollars of 
life insurance was placed on the 
books of American companies, 
but that 133 billions were ter- 
minated for reasons other than 
death claims and other matur- 
ities. It was maintained by this 
witness that 82 per cent of all 
life insurance written during the 
depression years failed to ac- 
complish the purpose for which 
it was written and was therefore 
to be listed as economic waste. 
Aside from the fact that mil- 
lions of dollars of term insur- 
ance is terminated each year, 
merely because the need for 
which it was bought no longer 
exists, it should be realized that 
millions and millions of cash sur- 
render values were coliected by 
a sorely needful people each year 
of the past ten concerned in this 
review. This emergency bulwark 
has come to be recognized as an 
integral feature of ordinary in- 
surance. The fact that such in- 
surance is equity bearing is in a 
great many instances the mo- 
tivating factor in its sale. The 
client is urged by the agent and 
the company to resort to loan 
and surrender values only in 
cases of direst necessity, but the 
fact remains that the buyer real- 
izes that if worst comes to worst, 
he has in his insurance policy a 
reserve upon which he can draw. 





-—— — 
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With The Editors 


And draw they did, especially 
since 1929. Such funds cannot 
be properly described as eco- 
nomic waste, albeit economic 
waste in some degree does enter 
into every lapsation — and this 
waste is shared by the insured, 
the company and the agent. The 
implication of the stories of this 
phase of the depression years in 
life insurance was that the com- 
panies and the agents were grow- 
ing rich at the expense of their 
lapsing policyholders, while in 
fact every insurance man knows 
that a goodly part of the effort 
and expense of both company 
and agent is and always has been 
in the opposite direction, in 
keeping life insurance in force 
wherever possible. 

This situation formed the 
basis of a thoughtful discussion 
by Vice-president and Actuary 
Robertson G. Hunter, of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, at that 
company’s annual agency con- 
vention last week in New York 
City. Mr. Hunter failed to agree 
with the conclusions of the SEC 
witness, and particularly dis- 
liked the selection of the em- 
ergency years as the basis of the 
exhibit. Concerning this he said: 
“The period selected by the com- 
mittee took in all the years of 
depression, when it was difficult 
to write insurance and wholly 
out of control of the companies 
to prevent terminations. Had 
the committee selected the ten 
years prior to 1930, an entirely 
different story would have been 
told; but even if that period had 
been chosen, the committee, be- 
cause of its ignorance of the ac- 
tual problems of a life insurance 
company, would probably have 
found some good reasons for 
pointing to the economic waste 
of terminations. 












“In spite of the fallacious rea. 
soning of the investigating com- 
mittee and its counsel, we should 
not, however, blind ourselves to 
the waste in the business that 
terminates before it has accom 
plished its purpose; but I thin 
the members of the committ 
are not thinking straight wher 
they look at all discontinued 
business as being in the natur 
of economic waste. There is 
point, I think, below which 
cannot reduce the lapse rate be 
cause of the instability of hu 
nature, and because of the eca 
nomic ups and downs of individ 
uals. In other words, there is an 
irreducible minimum. At the 
very worst, then, economic waste 
consists only in the difference 
between the actual lapse rate and 
the irreducible minimum.” 

It is unfortunately true that 
the fortunes of mankind cannot 
be stabilized at a favorable stand- 
ard and a certain proportion of 
policyholders will continue to 
find it impossible to maintain 
their life insurance protection at 
a desirable figure, just as people 
will continue to have to sacrifice 
their homes and other forms of 
property. That lapsation can be 
controlled within reason, how- 
ever, has long since been proved 
by alert agents and life insurance 
companies. Certainly, it is unfair 
to suggest that the companies 
have been remiss in their respon- 
sibilities to the extent indicated 
by the stories from Washington 
—that they have been negligent 
in their conservation efforts to 
the tune of 82 per cent—when 
for years prior to the economic 
disaster which engulfed the 
country in 1929 the business was 
bending every effort in that di- 
rection, and with considerable 
signs of steady improvement. 
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